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John 

Gault  put  his 
stamp  on  numis- 
matic history  when  he 
conceived  his  New 
Metallic  Currency  as  "the 
happy  solution  to  our  com 
mon  plight."  Author  Fred 
Reed  takes  readers  back- 
stage  to  discover  Gault's 
initiative  to  remedy  the 
Civil  War  small  change 
woes  of  summer-fall 
1862. 


esign  fox  Postage  Stanp  Case 
Patented  Aug  12  1862 


Available  for  immediate  sale 
Civil  War  Store  Cards 
from  the  estate  of 
Stephen  L.  Tanenbaum 


I have  acquired  a substantial  part  of  the  Civil  War  store  card  collection  of  the  late  Steve 
Tanenbaum  and  have  prepared  a listing  of  items  for  sale.  These  Include  tokens  of  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee. 

For  more  than  40  years  Steve  gathered  these,  continually  improving  and  upgrading.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  tokens  are  Mint  State,  many  certified  by  NGC  (which  Steve  was  in  the  midst 
of  doing)  and  others  still  in  his  2x2  cardboard  holders.  Rarity-9  (2  to  4 known)  tokens  abound  as 
do,  believe  it  or  not,  R-10  (unique)  tokens  and  unlisted  varieties. 

Numismatic  strikes  in  copper-nickel,  overstrikes  on  Indian  Head  cents,  rarities  with  vari- 
ous Stanton  reverses  (1 042  and  1 047  gems  in  abundance),  mint  errors,  "rare  towns,"  brockages, 
and  more  await  your  consideration.  Many,  once  sold,  are  not  likely  to  come  on  the  market  again 
for  many  years. 

That  said  the  majority  of  the  tokens  are  highly  affordable  and  priced  from  the  tens  of  dol- 
lars into  the  low  hundreds. 

If  you  will  send  me  an  e-mail  request  I will  send  you  my  latest  list  by  return  e-mail.  Nearly 
all  are  one-of-a-kind  in  the  estate  and  are  available  on  a first-come,  first  served  basis. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest! 


Dave  Bowers 
Box  539 


Wolfeboro  Falls,  NH  03896 


Request  by  e-mail: 
qdbarchive@metrocast.net 
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Why  Not  Tokens  and  Medals^ 

If  you  are  new  to  numismatics  or  have  tired  of  the  sameness  of  coin  collecting,  add  life  to 
your  hobby  by  pursuing  the  vast  variety  of  tokens  and  medals. 

Tokens  and  medals  preserve  history  in  ways  coins  do  not.  Tokens  are  colorful  slices  of 
everyday  life  you  can  enjoy  and  treasure.  Medals  capture  history  by  commemorating  impor- 
tant events,  places  and  persons.  In  addition,  their  beautiful  designs  make  them  miniature 
works  of  art. 

Whether  your  interest  is  numismatics,  history,  art  or  commerce,  we  invite  you  to  join  the 
Token  and  Medal  Society.  Through  our  member  network,  publications,  library,  awards  pro- 
gram and  bimonthly  TAMS  Journal,  you  will  experience  virtually  unlimited  collecting  opportu- 
nities, broaden  your  knowledge  and  reconnect  with  the  hobby. 


Token  and  Medal  Society 

Application  for  Membership 


Name  _ 

Address 

City State Zip 

My  collecting  interests  include 

Other  numismatic  affiliations 

1 hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Token  and  Medal  Society.  1 enclose  a check  for  annual  dues  for  the  current  calen- 
dar year  (or  for  life  membership).  I understand  my  membership  includes  a subscription  to  TAMS  Journal. 

Date Signature 

Recommended  by  (optional) 

Send  application  and  payment  to: 

Mark  Lighterman 
5224  W.  State  Rd.  46,  #408 
Sanford,  FL  .32771 


Official  Use  Only  App.  rcccl. . 

1 Reg.  mhr.  it Pymt.  reed. 

Life  mhr.  it Published  _ 


Annual  Dues 

Life  Membership* 

□ $25  (within  U.S.) 

□ $300  (within  U.S) 

□ $35  (Canada) 

□ $400  (outside  U.S.) 

1 1 $50  (Elsewhere) 

* After  3 years  as  Reg.  Member 

E-mail 


Ji 
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IN  SUMMER  1862  A 
cartoon  appeared  in 
the  British  publication 
Punch  which  epitomizes  the 
financial  circumstances  of  the  time 
It  shows  a rebel  dragging  his  brother  over  the 
precipice,  the  ties  of  Union  snapped  and  the 
gloomy  abyss  of  bankruptcy  below.  Both  figures 
are  teetering  on  the  brink  as  the  brothers  wage 
mortal  combat.  The  rebellious  brother  grasps  his 
sibling  in  a head  lock,  steely-eyed  ready  to  land  a 
fatal  blow  to  his  brother’s  midsection.  The  other 
brother  readies  to  plunge  his  own  knife  lethally 
into  the  back  of  the  usurper.  The  cartoonist’s 
perception  that  this  mortal  struggle  would  soon 
plunge  both  parties  into  insolvency  was  shared 
by  the  American  public  at  large. 


Introduction 

Fearing  the  worst,  people  were  doing  their  best  to 
conserve  their  resources  against  that  dark  day  of  financial 
embarrassment.  Specie,  that  is  coinage,  was  hoarded  and 
began  to  command  a premium  in  relation  to  paper 
money.  This  paper  currency  was  of  two  basic  types:  (1) 
notes  issued  by  state  chartered  banks;  and  (2)  notes  issued 
by  the  federal  government  beginning  a year  earlier  in 
response  to  the  need  to  raise  funds  to  finance  the  war. 
Brokers  quoted  the  premium  at  4-3/4  percent  in  early 
February,  1862.  By  June  dais  premium  had  doubled.  As 
the  disparity  between  this  paper  currency  and  specie  esca- 
lated, not  only  the  valuable  gold  and  silver  coinage,  but 
ultimately  even  the  copper  nickel  cents  disappeared  from 
circulation. 

Almost  over  night  $25  million  in  small  change  van- 


ished from  the  channels  of 
commerce.  Although  many 
people  had  coins  stashed  away, 
they  were  reluctant  to  spend  them 
even  at  the  advanced  price  the  coins 
brought  in  the  marketplace  fearing  addition- 
al inflation  would  drive  the  coins’  value  higher  and  they 
would  lose  out.  Brokers  competed  with  one  another  to 
purchase  up  additional  amounts. 

Distracted  by  its  myriad  military  exigencies,  the  gen- 
eral government  failed  to  supply  this  want  efficiently. 
Financial  disarray  was  widespread.  Public  hoarding  of 
small  change  reached  overwhelming  proportions.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  difficulties  in  making  purchas- 
es. Even  in  our  increasingly  cashless  society,  we  can  well 
imagine  what  our  lives  would  be  like  today  without  small 
change.  In  1862  it  was  much  worse.  Prices  were  fractions 
of  what  they  are  today  for  most  items.  A quarter  was  a 
good  deal  of  money.  Three  cents  would  buy  a newspaper 
or  a stage  ride.  Five  cents  would  buy  a glass  of  beer  and  a 
lunch.  Not  getting  one’s  change  from  even  a small  pur- 
chase was  intolerable. 

The  Alint  at  Philadelphia  turned  its  coining  presses  to 
copper-nickel  cents  almost  exclusively.  The  public  on  its 
side  turned  to  the  only  generally  available  medium  at 
hand  and  seized  upon  the  postage  stamps  for  small 
change.  Merchants  were  forced  to  accept  this  substitute. 
The  lower  stamp  values  were  similar  to  the  lately  with- 
drawn coinage  denominations:  1-,  3-,  5-,  and  10-cents. 
Even  the  irregular  12-,  24-,  30-  and  90-cent  stamp  values 
were  better  tiian  most  other  substitutes  or,  worse  yet,  get- 
ting no  change  at  all. 

The  tenor  of  the  times  required  some  accommodation 
to  the  needs  of  the  public.  As  1862  wore  on  shopkeepers 
posted  signs  such  as  “postage  stamps  received  for  goods 
and  given  in  change  for  current  money.”  Others  adver- 
tised stamps  for  sale.  The  practice  had  become  widespread 
by  the  time  tiie  leading  publications  began  urging  tiie  fed- 
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Jol)’  17, 1303.  Chas*.  CXCVI.  — An  Aet  to  milJioriaa  Pa^morUt  in  Stamps,  and  toprofiibit  CSrculah'on 
ay  Malta  cf  /m  Lknomination  Utasi  One  DoUar. 


Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatwea  of  the  United 
Postage  and  of  America  in  CongresB  csssenttUed,  That  the  ScertiJarj  of  the 

other  G^nps  to  Treasury  be,  and  he  in  hereby  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Assslslant 
exdi^an'^'fcr"*  Treasurers,  and  sucit  designated  depositaries  of  the  United  States  as  may 
Unitad  SuicB  he  by  him  selected,  in  such  sunts  as  he  may  deetn  expedient,  the  postage 
and  oUier  sslaiups  of  the  United  States,  to  be  exchanged  by  them,  on 
application,  for  United  States  notes ; and  from  and  aller  the  first  day 
»nd  maybe  re-  August  next  such  stamps  shall  be  receivable  in  peyment  of  all  dues 
ocived  fordues  to  to  the  United  States  less  than  five  dollars,  and  shall  be  received  in 
exchange  for  United  Stales  ikotea  when  presented  to  any  Assistant 
Treasurer  or  any  designated  depositary  selected  as  aforesaid  in  sums 
not  less  than  five  dollars. 


Src.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  fVom  and  after  the  first  day 
CiroqUtlon  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-^wo,  no  private  corporation, 

&c.,  of  notes 'less  banking  association,  firm,  or  individual  shall  make,  issue,  circulate,  or 
***•*"  check,  memorandum,  token,  or  other  obligation,  for  a 

«3iP'o  ‘ • dollar,  intended  to  circulate  as  money  or  to  be  re- 

ceived or  used  in  lieu  of  lawful  money  of  the  Unib'd  States ; and 
every  person  so  offending  >?hall,  on  conviction  thereof  in  any  district 
Polity.  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  be  punislied  by  fine  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprieonment  not  exceeding  sir  months,  or 
by  both,  at  the  option  of  the  court. 

Approved,  July  17, 1862. 


On  July  17,  1862,  Congress  monetized  "postage  and  other  stamps  of  the  United  States." 


eral  government  to  sanction  stamp  use.  By  mid-summer 
with  silver  commanding  12%  premium  compared  to  cur- 
rency, it’s  easy  to  see  why. 

Public  response  was  to  run  on  the  post  offices,  deplet- 
ing available  quantities  and  taxing  the  Postmaster 
General’s  ability  to  supply  the  requirements  for  postal 
purposes.  This  only  exacerbated  an  already  difficult  situa- 
tion since  a year  earlier  the  outbreak  of  war  had  caused 
the  government  to  repudiate  its  then  current  stock  of 
postage  stamps  necessitating  their  replacement,  and  the 
movements  of  large  numbers  of  men  to  the  field  had 
increased  the  amount  of  mail  in  the  system  requiring 
stamps.  Furthermore,  the  enacting  of  internal  revenue 
acts  to  help  finance  the  war  had  called  for  supplies  of 
additional  revenue  stamps  for  those  purposes.  The  govern- 
ment relied  on  private  contractors  to  meet  all  these  needs, 
hut  staffed  at  pre-war  levels  they  were  unable  to  supply  all 
these  requirements  efficiently. 

Sticky  adhesive  stamps  changing  hands  in  the  market 
place  soon  soiled  and  collected  in  messy  wads  in  the  bot- 
toms of  pockets  and  purses.  On  July  12th  New  York  Times 
editor  Flenry  Raymond  - certainly  not  given  to  hyper- 
bole - characterized  the  distress  in  the  market  place  as  the 
MOST  important  problem  of  the  day.  He  .said  the  small 
change  panic  “apparently  absorbs  the  entire  attention  of 
the  people  to  the  exclusion  of  the  war,  the  condition  of  the 
army,  the  new  call  for  troops,  the  doings  ol  Q)ngre.ss,  or 
even  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with  reg-ard  to  the  Negro.” 

To  till  the  void  of  small  change,  other  expedients 
arose.  ITivatc  individuals  and  merchants  as  well  as  munic- 
ipalities and  merchant  as,sociations  heg;m  issuing  scrip  in 
small  values.  Ihe  Neiv  York  Ti?nes  remonstrated  agiiinst 


both  the  private  shinplasters  and  the  circulation  of 
postage  stamps,  which  it  termed  “an  annoyance,  particu- 
larly in  these  dog  days.”  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  reluctantly  addressed  the  matter  in  a letter  to 
Congress  July  14.  He  recommended  “receiving  of  postage 
and  other  stamps  in  payment  of  the  fractional  parts  of  a 
dollar.”  President  Abraham  Lincoln  held  Congress  over 
an  extra  day  at  the  end  of  the  session  to  provide  for  a rem- 
edy to  this  and  other  perplexing  problems  facing  the 
nation.  In  one  of  its  last  acts  before  adjournment  for  its 
sununer  recess,  both  Houses  passed  legislation  monetizing 
stamps.  The  President  signed  this  legislation  inunediately 
on  July  17,  authorizing  die  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
furnish  postage  and  other  stamps  for  use  as  currency  in 
payments  to  the  United  States  less  than  $.7. 

Despite  its  earlier  outrage  against  diis  minute  stamp 
currency,  the  Thnes  reacted  favorably.  It  hailed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  stamp  act  “as  THE  (emphasis  given  in  the  orig- 
inal) solution  to  the  problem.”  Even  though  the  act 
required  the  Treasury  Department  to  furnish  the  public 
stamps,  it  did  not  make  them  payable  for  dues  to  the  gov- 
ernment until  August  1.  Tlie  misguided  thinking  was  diat 
two  weeks  would  be  required  to  fulfill  die  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  Tlie  public,  however,  immediately  descended 
ev  masse  upon  the  Post  Office.  Horace  Greeley’s  New 
York  Tribune  reported  that  “no  sooner  was  the  passage  of 
the  act  known  than  a rush  for  postage  stamps  began. 
Wliereas  stamii  sales  in  New  York  on  a normal  day  jirior 
to  the  act’s  passage  was  about  $.1,000,  the  day  after  [pas- 
sage] sales  jumped  to  $10,000.  The  following  day  sales  in 
New  York  hit  $ 1 6,000  and  three  days  later  $24,000!” 

In  its  optimism  and  hysteria  to  employ  the  stamps  in 
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TDK  Scarcity  of  Cuanoe— The  Goveunmbnt 
PiiorosiNo  A Rkmeut. — Stcretary  Chase  has  re 
CMsmtDded  the  passaffe  of  a bill,  which  waa 
agiced  to  by  the  Committee  ol  Ways  and  Means, 
acd  will  be  ictrodnccd  to-morrow,  ft  provide^ 
that  postage  and  other  stamps  may  be  issued  for 
legal  tender  notes,  and  that  on  and  after  the  let 
ot  August  such  stamps  shall  he  a legal  tender  for 
all  dues  lo  the  Lmlcd  States  for  sums  less  ihao 
and  shall  be  exchangeable  at  any  lione  fjr  le- 
gal tender  notes  at  any  of  the  Sub- frea-uries  Or 
Depositories  denlgtated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treat-nry.  Sec.  2 prohibits  all  perauns  and  cor 
pora'lors  from  Issuiog  shioplasters,  uuder  a peu- 
ally  of  $5,000,  or  imprisoument  not  exceedijg 
six  mcmh? 


In  it's  July  1 6th  issue  the  Bmoklyn  Daily  Eagle  reported 
favorably  on  Treasury  Secretary  Chase's  plan  to  monetize 
postage  and  other  stamps  effective  August  1 st. 


its  purchases,  the  public  had  rushed  thousands  of  dollars 
of  these  miniature  “gum  backs”  into  circulation  despite 
their  obvious  disadvantages.  “To  hand  a New  York  stage 
driver  his  fare  of  two  three-cent  postage  stamps  on  a wet 
day,  to  buy  a newspaper  on  a windy  street  comer,  to  make 
change  hurriedly  doing  the  sums  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  with  the  intrusion  into  the  decimal  system  of 
such  odd  sums  as  those  represented  by  the  stamps  only 
increased  the  vexations  of  life,”  and  marked  the  stamps  as 
the  “worst  circulating  medium  ever  known  in  the  United 
States,”  according  to  one  observer. 

The  public’s  euphoria  with  the  postage  stamp  change 
passed  quickly.  The  grave  drawbacks  of  such  a poor 
change  substimte  became  quickly  apparent,  especially  to 
those  concerns  which  were  ultimately  paid  in  this  modey 
currency.  Within  two  days  of  the  stamp  act,  Hamden’s 
Express  urged  in  the  New  York  He?-ald  that  the  stamps  be 
placed  in  small,  neat  envelopes  especially  made  for  this 
purpose,  with  the  sum  of  the  stamp  denominations  print- 
ed on  the  outsides  of  the  envelopes.  On  August  3rd 
Murphy’s,  a New  York  printer,  advertised  it  would  supply 
these  postage  stamp  envelopes  for  75  cents  per  thousand. 
Other  printers  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City  and 
elsewhere  quickly  offered  such  envelopes  for  sale.  One 
type  was  printed  by  T.  R.  Dawley  of  New  York,  who 
advertised  he  could  supply  “envelopes  of  all  sizes,  styles 
and  colors,  for  enclosing  the  ‘Sticking  Plaster  Currency.’” 

Such  envelopes  were  convenient,  but  ultimately  failed 
to  keep  the  stamps  clean.  No  pmdent  soul  could  fail  to 
open  the  envelope  and  count  out  the  stamps.  At  present 
nearly  500  different  varieties  of  the  postage  stamp 
envelopes  from  128  different  issuers  have  been  identified 
by  the  present  author,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  a new  vol- 
ume, Civil  War  Stamp  Envelopes:  The  Issuers  and  Their 
Times,  supported  in  part  by  a grant  from  the  Central 
States  Numismatic  Society. 

The  mnaway  stamp  sales  could  not  continue  indefi- 
nitely and  Postmaster  General  Montgomery  Blair  urged 


local  postmasters  to  restrict  sales  lo  the  “normal  levels 
existing”  prior  to  the  run  on  stamps.  Even  so,  less  than  a 
week  after  the  passage  of  the  stamp  monetizing  act,  ihe 
New  York  postmaster  was  ordered  by  Wishington  officials 
to  cease  suppljdng  the  stamps  for  currency,  which  he  did 
on  July  23.  Even  for  postal  purposes,  patrons  were 
restricted  to  no  more  than  $10  worth  of  stamps.  Soon 
large  retailers  were  offering  premiums  to  obtain  stamps  in 
quantity  for  use  as  change.  Tlie  T/wer  reported  on  July 
24  that  a restaurateur  was  offering  three  percent  premium 
for  stamps.  Although  it  was  illegal  to  charge  a premium 
for  stamps,  other  firms  responded  by  advertising  their  sale 
for  currency  purposes,  too. 

Despite  tiie  constant  warnings  that  stamps  needed  to 
be  kept  clean  so  as  to  remain  suitable  for  prepayment  of 
postage,  one  can  visualize  the  impossibility  of  actually 
doing  so.  Stamps  were  crammed  into  pockets,  stuck  to  the 
palm  of  one’s  hand  or  to  each  other.  In  addition  to  the 
small  envelopes,  some  firms  adopted  the  practice  of  past- 
ing them  on  sheets  of  paper  folded  in  half  or  on  small 
cardboard  chits.  A stationer,  Leeds  & Eranklin  at  112 
Broadway,  New  York  Qty,  sold  mounted  stamps  on  cards 
of  its  own  design.  “These  stamps  are  inserted  in  inclosed 
cards,  with  raised  rims  around  the  edge  of  each  stamp, 
which  effectually  protects  them  from  wear  and  tear,  and 
make  them  very  convenient  to  handle,”  according  to  a 
newspaper  report.  The  stamps  were  offered  to  merchants 
at  premiums  ranging  from  one  percent  to  two  and  one- 
half  percent.  Although  these  measures  provided  modest 
protection,  such  stamps  were  rendered  postally  useless.  If 
for  tills  reason  and  no  other,  these  practices  were  not  near- 
ly so  widespread  as  the  use  of  the  small  stamp  envelopes. 

pos  T AQE_8  T A M P 81 

Tm  nS*Mr««]Ttae7,  «l  Ih*  tSim  *t  iha 

cnrc4Qo  exTT  VLAitMfAr  corner . 

ijtBAVA  


The  passage  of  the  Act  monetizing  stamps  led  to  a market 
being  made  in  this  scarce  commodity.  On  July  1 8th  the 
Chicago  City  Railway  Company  placed  this  postage  stamps 
for  sale  ad  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal  to  run  a total  of  1 0 
times. 


These  will  also  be  covered  in  the  new  book. 

Enter  John  Gault 

Most  stamps,  however,  continued  to  be  simply  passed 
from  hand-to-hand.  With  no  intrinsic  value  of  their  own, 
tills  stamp  currency  depended  for  its  acceptance  and  circu- 
lation on  its  ultimate  availability  for  use  for  its  intended 
postal  purpose.  Soon  stamps  were  proven  to  be  a wTCtched 
and  unfit  currency  substitute  for  small  change.  The  federal 
government  responded  by  printing  specially  prepared 
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Under  Ihe  above  Circumstance,  you  are  called  upon  to  pay  your  Fare — and,  hurry  up! 
fou  have  only  Postage  Stamps  in  your  pocket;  and  the  Old-Fashioned  sticky  ones,  at  that! 


Signs  of  the  times.  Above,  Harper's  Weekly  lampooned  the  small  change  postage  stamp  mess  in  its  issue  of  August  9, 1 862. 
Below,  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  reported  |uly  29th  "a  little  experience  in  the  article  [stamps]  has  proved  that  it  won't  work". 


Smai.l  CuANGE.— The  trouble  experienced  by 
storekeepers  and  purchasers  in  makiti"  smal], 
change,  eeems  to  become  more  complicated  every 
day,  and  almost  every  one  who  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  the  father  of  a family,  feels  the  in- 
convenience  and  annoyance  constantly.  The 
idea  of  tubstitutine  postage  stamga  was  hailed  as 
an  emanaiion  of  wisdom,  little  short  ot  Solo- 
mon’s, and  people  generally  felicitated  tbetnselves 
upon  the  happy  discovery  of  a patent  remedy  for 
the  evil,  but  a little  experience  in  the  article  has 
proved  that  it  “won’t  work.”  At  lirst  everybody 
bought  stamp?,  and  for  two  or  three  days  but  lit- 
tle else  in  the  way  of  small  change  was  circulated. 
Now,  however,  a great  many  storekeepers  refuse 
to  lake  them,  preferring  to  take  shinplasters,  be. 
canse  the  stamps  slick  to  everything  they  touch, 
and  to  each  other,  so  that  they  have  lost  con- 
siderably by  their  nse.  Another  objection  they 
have  i.«>,  that  in  handling  they  get  obliterated 
and  useless  In  a few  days,  and  this  objection 
would  seem  to  hold  good  so  far  as  the  new  issue 
of  gumless  stamps  is  concerned,  which  commen- 
ces the  first  wees  in  August.  The  stamps  drove 
ehinpbaters  out  of  the  market,  and  tne  atamps 
themselves  being  likely  to  go  out  of  use  from  the 
above  causes,  the  aid  of  some  financial  genius  to 
devise  a remedy  for  ibis  increasing  inconvenience, 
wcnld  be  esteemed  a “gift  from  Heaven,”  and  in 
the  meantime  the  best  remedy  for  the  evil— which 
we  hope  will  soon  pass  over — is  that  storekeepers 
and  purchasers  should  be  mutually  acconamo- 
daiing,  and  smooth  down  each  others  diflicnlties, 
as  far  os  possible  by  giving  and  taking  the  best 
change  possible  under  the  circumstances. 


small  notes  with  stamps  as  part  of  their  designs.  This 
Postage  Currency,  however,  was  much  delayed,  too.  Wags 
of  the  day  joked:  “Can’t  change  a dollar  bill,  eh?  Well,  I’m 
glad  of  diat.  I’ve  had  thirty-six  drinks  on  it  in  three  days, 
and  it  may  stand  a good  deal  of  wear  and  tear  yet.” 

The  humor  of  this  simation  was  lost  on  most  people. 
Those  caught  up  in  the  throes  of  the  situation  understood 
the  climate  precipitating  the  Ti?nes  story  headlined,  “An 
amusing  quarrel  concerning  paper  change.”  \Wat  hap- 
pened was  a broker  refused  to  accept  postage  stamps  in 
change  from  the  driver  of  an  omnibus,  llae  pair  argued 
and  being  unable  to  resolve  the  difficulty,  the  driver  head- 
ed off  in  the  other  direction,  eventually  pulling  up  in  front 
of  Qty  Hall.  The  driver  took  his  case  to  the  City  Marshal. 
The  rider  contended  that  since  the  driver  had  a sign  post- 
ed refusing  stamps  for  fares,  the  prohibition  should  work 
both  ways.  Tie  marshal  took  the  side  of  the  driver,  and 
the  rider  took  the  stamps  under  protest.  Ilie  rider  threat- 
ened to  sue  the  marshal  and  demanded  to  lie  transferred 
to  his  original  destination  for  the  fare  he  had  already  paid. 
Tie  driver  would  not  allow  him  to  reenter  the  stage  and 
drove  off.  Ihe  broker’s  loud  protestations  as  he  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  climb  hack  into  the  stage  drew  a crowtl 
of  people  in  front  of  City  Hall  and  a reporter  trom  the 
adjacent  7'/we.v  Building.  Ihe  Thiies  editor  found  the  situ- 
ation amusing.  It’s  doubtful  the  partiei|iants  did. 

Ihe  quarrel  took  |ilaee  in  City  I lall  Park,  immediate- 
ly aero.ss  Broadway  from  the  Park  Place  I lotel,  wherejohn 
Gault  already  had  a room  by  early  .summer  IH62.  Perhaps 
he  was  one  ol  the  amused  hystanders.  Maybe  not,  hut  it  is 
certain  that  (rauh  was  already  in  New  York  before  rceeiv- 
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Boston  machinist  and  entrepreneur  John  Gault  created  a 
string  of  successful  ventures,  including  his  postage  stamp 
case. 


ing  the  encased  stamp  patent.  He  had  set  up  shop  at  No.  1 
Park  Place  seeking  his  fortune  with  his  military-related 
patents  and  his  newdbund  business  relationships  with  the 
other  driven  young  men  ensconced  there. 

Obtiously  aware  of  the  commercial  difficulties  of  his 
time,  Gault  conceived  his  ingenious  solution  to  the  small 
change  crisis  in  July.  As  we  showed  in  the  1995  book, 
Civil  War  Encased  Stamps,  The  Issuers  and  Their  Tmtes, 
many  times  over,  John  Gault  was  insightful  in  anticipat- 
ing needs.  He  was  a quick  study,  decisive,  in  short,  a man 
of  action.  Among  the  Gault  family  papers  is  a key  missive, 
which  he  dispatched  to  his  brother  Henry  explaining  that 
he  would  not  be  available  to  spend  tbe  July  4th  weekend 


with  family  members  in  boston.  It  is  dated  July  1st  and 
headed  “1  Park  Place.”  G-ault  writes:  “Dear  brother 
[1  lenr\'l,  1 have  been  travelling  so  much  lately  getting  my 
new  business  started  that  1 dtm’t  feel  able  to  go  to  boston 
as  I expected  to  spentl  the  4th.  . . . Yours,  John.”  'Ihis  let- 
ter was  written  in  the  week  following  the  granting  of  the 
patent  he  shared  with  \^'illiam  V.  barkalow.  barkalow  hatl 
sights  on  being  a prime  military  contractor.  He  had 
designs  on  Gault’s  exploding  artillery  shells,  and  the  pair 
was  out  to  convince  military'  procurement  officials  of  the 
superiority  of  their  designs. 

Simultaneously  his  new  enterprise  - supjtlying  a neat 
and  efficient  alternative  for  the  hoarded  government  small 
change  to  merchants  for  a modest  fee  - was  conceived, 
patented  and  launched.  It  was  icing  on  the  cake,  llie 
Patent  I.aw  had  been  recently  modified  to  expedite  pro- 
cessing of  design  patents  to  encourage  improvements  in 
matters  of  “taste,  form  and  artistic  skill.”  Gault  worked 
quickly.  During  the  week  prior  to  Wednesday,  July  23, 
1862,  he  met  with  O.  D.  Munn  and  his  staff  at  Scientific 
American  to  iron  out  the  details  of  his  plan.  A brief  stroll 
across  City  Hall  Park  from  his  office  at  1 Park  Place 
brought  him  to  their  offices  at  37  Park  Row.  It  was  rela- 
tively simple  to  obtain  a Design  Patent.  His  drawing  was 
wimessed  by  Ed  Brown  and  E.  D.  July.  Gault  paid  Munn 
& Co.  $35  for  their  services  on  July  22.  Thirty  dollars  was 
for  the  patent  itself;  the  remainder  for  Munn  & 
Company’s  services. 

On  July  23  rd.  Scientific  American  published  receipt 
of  Gault’s  funds,  and  Munn  & Co.  registered  his  patent 
design  claim  in  the  District  Court  in  New  York  City. 
According  to  the  records  of  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  itself, 
Gault’s  claim  to  his  unique  invention  was  filed  the  next 
day,  July  24.  Gault  claimed  to  have  invented  “a  circular 
metallic  case,  to  contain  a postage  or  government  stamp. 


Patent  attorneys 
Munn  & Co.  filed 
John  Gault's 
design  patent 
application  on  July 
24th  1862.  As  you 
can  see,  Gault 
anticipated  various 
sizes  and  shapes 
for  his  postage 
stamp  case.  The 
patent  was  granted 
August  12th. 
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to  be  used  for  currency,  the  configuration  of  the  open  face 
plate  being  as  described  and  represented.”  Three  weeks 
later  on  Tuesday,  August  12,  he  was  granted  his  design 
patent,  number  1627,  for  his  “Design  for  Encasing 
Government  Stamps.” 

The  patent  was  good  for  14  years.  Gault  was  not 
required  to  submit  a model  for  his  design  patent,  just  two 
copies  of  the  drawings.  However,  as  a machinist  Gault 
went  to  the  extra  trouble.  The  patent  model  he  devised  is 
similar,  of  course,  to  the  designs  illustrated  on  his  filing 
papers.  Its  obverse  (merchant  side)  bears  the  engraved 
message:  “JOHN  GAULT//  BUSINESS  //  CARD.  Its 
reverse  (stamp  side)  has  a 10-cent  green  Washington 
Stamp  (Scott  68)  in  a frame  with  thicker  rims  and  tabs 
than  the  issued  pieces.  It  most  closely  approximates  Eigure 
2 on  the  design  sheet  Gault  submitted.  Its  existence  has 
been  known  at  least  since  1959.  The  item  was  sold  by 
Kenneth  R.  Laurence  Galleries. 

Let’s  examine  Gault’s  novel  idea.  Since  the  exact  con- 
struction of  his  encased  stamps  is  not  universally  known. 
As  virtually  any  item  of  manufacture,  it  consists  of  several 
parts.  In  this  instance  five  distinct  elements  are  joined 
together  to  form  the  encased  stamp.  These  are: 

(1)  an  outer,  wrap-around  frame  of  thin  brass  with  an 
opening  in  its  center; 

(2)  a thin  piece  of  mica; 

(3)  a cardboard  circle  around  which  the  comers  of  the 
stamp  is  wrapped; 

(4)  a circular  disc  of  thicker  brass  on  which  Gault’s 
required  patent  date  and  a commercial  message  is 
embossed; 

(5)  a US.  postage  stamp. 

Photo  buttons,  of  the  type  patented  by  Humphrey 
Copeley  and  R.  E.  Hitchcock,  and  marketed  ubiquitously 
by  Abbott  & Co  for  Scovill  were  already  a common  item 
of  commerce,  having  been  frequently  employed  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1860  and  thereafter.  Holding 
small  tintype  pictures  or  engravings,  such  brass  containers 
frequently  were  holed  for  suspension,  studded  for  use  as 
buttons,  or  fastened  by  pins  as  decorations.  Gault’s  case  is 
not  much  dissimilar  to  such  photo  buttons. 

UEHKI.SM. 

l,i>24. — S.  1).  Arnold  (aHHignor  to  P.  .V  Corbin),  of  Now 
Mrituin,  t'onn.,  for  I>et>ign  for  J..ifting  Handle  Plate  for 
C'ollina,  Ac. 

1,62.5 J.  W.  Iliirf.  of  New  Vork  City,  for  Depign  for  Or- 

iiainontul  Anklet. 

1,62(1 T.  W.  Kvana,  of  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa.,  for  Depign  for  a 

Trade  Mark. 

1.627. — John  Gunit,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Design  lor  Post- 
age Stamp  case. 

1.628. — Constant  Hesdra,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
W.  11.  Core  and  A.  Lorenz,  of  New  York  City,  for  De- 
sign for  the  Base  of  a Show  Case. 

1,62!) — H.  0.  Tyor,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  for  Design  for 
Trade  Mark. 

1,630  to  1,649. — E.  J.  Noy,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  assignor  to 
The  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  for  twenty  De- 
signs for  Carpet  Patterns : 


Scientific  American  published  notice  that  John  Gault's 
design  patent  had  been  granted,  no.  1,627. 


No.\C0o\  , 1862. 


Tbe  location  of  the  original  patent  model  for  John  Gault's 
stamp  case  patent  and  its  Patent  Office  tag  are  unknown  to 
this  writer.  Perhaps  a TAMS  Journal  reader  can  assist 


His  claim  was  not  for  a button  pei'  se,  but  rather  he 
claimed  “an  invention  new  and  original  [for]  a circular 
metallic  case,  to  contain  a postage  or  government  stamp, 
to  be  used  for  currency.”  The  precise  wording  of  his  claim 
shows  the  influence  of  the  Munn  & Co.  patent  attorneys, 
reflecting  as  it  does  the  precise  wording  of  the  July  17th 
law  which  monetized  “postage  and  odier  stamps.”  These 
“other”  stamps  might  have  included  tlie  Revenue  Stamps 
authorized  two  weeks  earlier  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Act 
of  July  1.  Although  no  regular  issue  encasements  contain 
these  revenue  stamps  a speetdative  or  problematical  two- 
cent  revenue  stamp  (Scott  R2)  is  known  in  a “lake  Ayers 
Pills”  encasement  (Reed  AP02RS).  'Lite  absence  of  rev- 
enue stamp  issues  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  unavailhility  at 
the  time  of  encased  stamp  manufacture.  Ihe  Revenue  Act 
also  limited,  a sanction  not  lifted  until  December  25, 
1862,  u.se  of  these  stamps  to  pavmient  of  the  tax  upon  the 
particular  article  or  instrument  specified  on  the  stamps’ 
face.  Bids  to  supply  the  revenue  stamps  were  not  adver- 
tised for  until  August  and  the  contract  iirinter,  Butler  and 
Carpenter  of  Philadelphia,  did  not  sujiply  many  of  the.se 
i.ssues  until  late  in  the  year,  1862,  with  large  quantities 
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Before  the  Civil  War  John  Gault  invented  domestic  devices  such  as  an  improved  lock-stitch  sewing  machine,  eraser  sharpener, 
and  coal  vault  cover,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  war  he  turned  his  inventive  mind  to  munitions,  including  various  types  of 
artillery  shells  designed  to  increase  lethality.  Gault's  chain  shot  (patent  no.  34,628)  at  left  is  from  the  collection  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  Gault's  expanding  projectile  (patent  no.  32,689)  was  written  up  in  Scientific  American. 


becoming  available  only  still  later  the  following  year. 

Gault’s  “Stationery  Design”  as  it  was  later  classified 
by  a Patent  Office  clerk,  was  for  a metal  frame  similar  to 
those  defused  by  Cbpeley,  Hitchcock  and  others,  except 
for  the  single  opening  tlirough  which  the  stamp  was  visi- 
ble under  a mica  pane  which  kept  the  stamp  clean  and 
safe.  Mica  is  not  familiar  to  most  modem  readers,  but  it 
was  a commonly  employed  mineral  at  that  time. 
Sometimes  incorrectly  called  isinglass,  its  chief  use  was  in 
heat  resistant  window  panes  in  the  stoves  of  that  day.  In 
fact,  Gault’s  second  coal  vault  cover  patent  employed  mica 
windows  offering  visibility  there  also.  Because  of  this 
mineral’s  perfect  cleavage,  mica  “books”  could  be  split 
cleanly  into  sheets  or  layers.  These  clear  sheets  of  paper 
thick  mineral  were  durable,  flexible  and  transparent 
enough  to  serve  Gault’s  purposes  well  in  his  encased 
stamps,  too. 

Since  no  back  opening  was  necessary  (unlike  the 
political  pieces  which  permitted  depicting  a vice  presiden- 
tial mnning  mate  in  the  1860  political  pieces),  a plain 
brass  disk  was  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  closure.  In 
this  configuration  Gault’s  encased  stamp  cases  resemble 
the  gilt  and  silvered  buttons  produced  by  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  other  large  button  companies  for 
military  and  civil  uses.  A quick  comparison  with  any  of 
the  multitude  of  different  Scovill-made  buttons  of  that 
day  will  quickly  confirm  this.  This  led  an  earlier  writer  to 
wax  eloquently:  “by  comparing  the  backs  of  encased 
stamps  with  the  backs  of  their  [Scovill’s]  large  buttons,  we 
find  the  same  smooth,  round  folding  of  the  front  disk  over 
the  back  - evidence  of  perfect,  well-finished  work  by  the 
same  machine,  the  same  workmen,  and  the  same  firm.” 
This  can  be  observed  perfectly  well  by  the  several  exam- 
ples of  Scovill  buttons  shown  in  my  1995  book. 

Gault’s  design  patent  illustrates  six  similar  faces  (I 
refer  to  the  stamp  side  as  the  reverse  in  my  1995  book 
considering  encased  stamps  as  merchant  storecards)  in  as 
many  sizes,  all  with  similar  shield-shaped  openings  and 


wing  tabs  to  left  and  right.  His  two  reverses  are  plain.  It  is 
likely  (3ault  anticipated  various  sizes  for  his  denomina- 
tions not  unlike  the  displaced  coinage.  However,  all  the 
issued  pieces  are  approximately  24  millimeters  in  diame- 
ter, including  the  full  range  of  denominations  he  had 
made  up  for  himself  to  showcase  his  new  product.  The 
issued  stamp  cases  are  slightly  smaller  than  a quarter  dol- 
lar in  diameter  and  thickness,  but  weigh  much  less.  The 
quarter  is  24.3  mm  in  diameter.  In  thickness,  16  encased 
stamps  stack  to  an  inch,  compared  to  14-15  quarters.  A 
dozen  encased  stamps  weigh  an  ounce.  So  they  are  much 
lighter  than  a quarter.  Slightly  over  4.5  quarters  weigh  an 
ounce. 

Tie  press  employed  to  manufacture  (Sauk’s  encase- 


John  Gault's  initial  output  was  ribbed  case  pieces  silvered  to 
simulate  the  hoarded  tmctional  coins,  predominantly  five- 
and  10-cent  pieces.  The  ribbing  had  no  practical  effect,  but 
was  evidently  left  over  brass  stock  for  military  buttons. 
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merits  has  been  described  as  an  “old  fashioned  flat-button 
machine.”  Tlie  press  forced  the  thin  brass  wrap-around 
frame  to  encircle  the  edge  of  the  advertising  disc,  securing 
it  solidly-  It  is  interesting  to  note  a contemporary  account 
of  such  a machine  process  employed  at  that  time  by 
Scovill: 

The  melted  red-hot  liquid  is  turned  into  molds,  mak- 
ing narrow  plates  say  15  or  18  inches  long,  4 to  5 inches 
wide  and  half  or  3/4  inch  in  thickness.  These  plates  are 
then  rolled  down  to  the  proper  thickness  for  buttons 
betw'een  cylinders  which  are  nearly  a foot  in  diameter. 
Then  the  buttons  are  cut  out.  Then  the  buttons  are 
stamped  in  a mold  [embossing  die].  The  mold  [embossing 
die]  gives  the  figures,  letters,  or  whatever  is  desired  for  the 
outside  of  the  buttons,  and  gives  them  the  flat,  convex  or 
concave  shape.  ...  They  are  then  gilded  by  dipping  them  in 
an  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury  or  quicksilver  and  then 
made  smooth  and  bright.  Everything  is  done  by  machin- 
ery. Every  process  upon  the  buttons  is  done  in  an  instant, 
as  it  were. 

Substitute  stamp  case  for  button,  silvering  for  gilding, 
allow  for  the  insertion  of  the  cardboard  spacer,  stamp,  and 
mica  disc,  and  one  has  a good  understanding  of  how 
Gault’s  patent  cases  were  produced. 

Another  contemporary  view  of  the  Scovill  operation 
pegged  its  production  capacity  at  216,000  brass  buttons 
daily.  Employment  was  53  persons  in  the  brass  rolling 
mill  and  about  three  times  as  many  in  their  brass  products 
department.  It  is  thus  clear  that  Gault’s  specialized  button 
product  would  not  have  taxed  the  manufacturer  overly 
much.  Production  of  the  encased  stamps,  however,  could 
not  have  proceeded  nearly  so  rapidly  as  military  buttons 
due  to  the  fragility  of  the  mica  insert,  and  the  stamp/card- 
board insert.  It  seems  reasonable  that  the  cardboard  may 
have  served  as  a “shock  absorber”  to  protect  the  mica 
from  the  shock  of  the  case  closing  as  much  as  in  holding 
the  stamp  in  place. 

lEe  encased  stamps  present  two  distinct  types  of 
obverses  (advertising  side  of  the  encased  stamps).  The  ini- 
tial pieces  circulated  by  John  Gault,  as  well  as  those  .subse- 
quently produced  for  John  I.  Brown  and  the  Irving  flouse 
(Gault’s  first  two  commercial  customers),  have  plain  bor- 
ders. 'Ibis  is  what  I term  the  Type  I obverse  in  my  1995 
book.  The  Type  II  obverse  is  used  on  all  other  issues,  and 
is  differentiated  primarily  by  a border  of  approximately 
100  raised  balls  surrounding  the  advertisement,  set  within 
the  recessed  ring  at  the  circumference  of  the  advertiser’s 
metallic  disc. 

Likewise  the  issued  pieces  present  two  distinct  types 
of  reverses  (stamp  side).  These  are  the  normal  or  “plain” 
(flat)  wrap  around  design  that  is  predominant,  and  the  so- 
called  “ribbed”  or  grooved  wrap  around.  Much  useless 
speculation  has  appeared  concerning  the  purpose  of  the 
ribs  or  grooves.  As  was  shown  in  my  1995  hook,  Scovill 
buttons  of  the  period  frequently  display  such  |)arallel  cor- 
duroy patterns  as  normal  backgrounds  on  military  but- 
tons. On  these  shiny  military  buttons,  these  grooves  pre- 
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City  Items 

A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COIN  --  A friend  has  shown  us  a 
light  circular  metallic  sheath  of  white  metal  for  postage 
stamps  of  large  and  small  denominations,  the  face  of  the 
stamp  being  covered  with  a transparent  sheet  of  mica.  It 
is  slightly  smaller  in  diameter  than  a quarter  of  a dollar, 
and  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  small  silver  coin.  The 
metallic  back  is  to  be  stamped  with  the  advertisement  of 
the  houses  ordering  them.  Their  price  to  purchasers  is 
$20  or  less  a thousand;  to  the  general  public,  only  the 
value  of  their  face.  The  idea  is  not  a bad  one. 


New  York  Tribune  editor  Horace  Greely  approved  of  Gaulf  s 
small  change  substitute,  calling  the  idea  "not  a bad  one," 
and  the  "happy  solution  to  our  common  plight"  in  separate 
notices  in  his  publication  August  19th  and  August  30th. 


sented  a less  reflective  (hence  darker)  background  for  the 
main  button  device,  setting  it  off  aesthetically.  A similar 
artistic  treatment  is  conunon  to  engravings  for  dark  back- 
grounds. On  encased  stamps  such  grooves  serve  no  similar 
purpose.  Pieces  displaying  these  grooves  (Type  A reverses, 
i.e.  stamp  side  of  the  encasements)  were  merely  punched 
from  leftover  rolled,  brass  button  stock.  (Note:  the 
grooves  appear  over  the  entire  face  of  the  wraparound,  not 
just  on  the  half  moon  tabs  as  some  authors  have  erro- 
neously stated).  Once  Gault’s  product  got  into  general 
production,  flat,  rolled  brass  stock  was  used  for  these 
(Type  B)  wrap  arounds. 

EsTZLons  roft  Postaob  Stamts  •^metblng 
nev  aad  ncAt^  tho  Ueen  printed,  MXtfted  de> 
BomlmUone.  Freeb  teppllee  ef  ITsgoli  tee 
BCisenbles,  (thBe  p&rtB,)  la  Freaeb.  Kev  lot 
of  the  bot*Ib  bj  the  Uto  hT«Jee  Wintbrojv  For 
ule  by  SoKdlly  it  Oo^  81  Dearborn  etreet. 


Competing  with  Gault  in  the  stamp  casing  marketplace  were 
the  various  job  printers  who  poured  forth  reams  of  small 
apothecary-sized  envelopes,  with  a printed  denomination 
and  often  an  advertising  message  also.  To  date  the  present 
author  has  identified  nearly  500  varieties  which  will  be  pic- 
tured and  their  issuers  described  in  his  forthcoming  Civil 
War  Stamp  Envelopes,  the  Issuers  and  Their  Times. 


Some  pieces  are  also  found  silvered  and  this  has  also 
caused  additional  useless  speculation  in  the  past.  It  was 
normal  for  brass  militaiy  buttons  to  be  gilded  or  silvered, 
although  not  all  buttons  were  produced  so  expensively. 
Initially  Gault  felt  it  necessary  to  silver  his  encased 
stamps,  too,  since  both  sides  were  silvered,  lie  felt  this 
made  them  look  more  like  the  silver  change  lor  which 
they  were  a ready  substitute.  Since  the  silvering  wore  off 
quickly  he  soon  concluded  that  such  a costly  process  was 
unneccssaiy. 
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In  addition  to  his  five-  and  10<:  encasements  which  he  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  |ohn  Gault  also  encased  small  quantities  of 
the  other  stamp  values  available  at  the  time  as  advertising  specimens  and  samples. 


It  is  plain  that  once  Gault’s  patent  was  issued,  he 
wasted  no  time  securing  his  first  order.  Horace  Greeley, 
who  had  originally  urged  use  of  stamps  for  small  change 
but  reversed  his  position  when  the  fate  of  that  medium  in 
actual  circulation  became  apparent,  was  quick  to  acknowl- 
edge the  benefits  of  Gault’s  New  Metallic  Currency.  On 
August  19,  only  a week  after  the  government  issued 
Gault’s  patent,  Greeley’s  New  York  Tribune  took  notice  of 
Gault’s  plan.  He  called  the  encased  stamps  a “happy  solu- 
tion to  our  common  plight.”  Scientific  American  pub- 
lished the  granting  of  Gault’s  patent  August  30.  That  same 
day,  Greeley  called  attention  once  again  to  encased  stamps 
in  circulation  and  reprised  their  virtues  for  his  readers. 

On  August  30,  1862,  editor  Horace  Greeley  repotted 
in  his  New  York  Daily  Tribune-. 

“Qty  Items” 

“A  SUBSTITLriE  FOR  COIN  - A friend  has  shown 
us  a light  circular  metallic  sheath  of  white  metal  for 
postage  stamps  of  large  and  small  denominations,  the  face 
of  the  stamp  being  covered  with  a transparent  sheet  of 
mica.  It  is  slighdy  smaller  in  diameter  than  a quarter  of  a 
dollar,  and  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  small  silver 
coin.  The  metallic  back  is  to  be  stamped  with  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  houses  ordering  them.  Their  price  to  pur- 
chasers is  $20  or  less  a thousand;  to  the  general  public, 
only  the  value  of  their  face.  The  idea  is  not  a bad  one.” 

Such  commendation  from  the  influential  New  York 
daily  newspaper  editor  is  interesting.  The  same  law  of 
July  17  which  monetized  stamps  for  use  in  payment  of 
dues  to  the  United  States  from  and  after  August  1,  also 
should  have  prohibited  the  competitors  to  Gault’s  “New 
Metallic  Currency”  The  precise  language  of  the  law  reads: 
“That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August,  1862,  no  pri- 


vate corporation,  banking  association,  firm,  or  individual 
shall  make,  issue,  circulate  or  pay  any  note,  check,  memo- 
randum, token,  or  other  obligation,  for  a less  sum  than 
one  dollar,  intended  to  circulate  as  money  or  to  be 
received  or  used  in  lieu  of  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States.”  On  conviction,  the  penalties  provided  by  the 
statute  were  a fine  up  to  $500  and/or  imprisonment  up  to 
six  months. 

It  seems  clear  that  Congress  intended  to  prohibit  the 
fractional  shinplasters  and  the  proliferating  tokens  and 
store  cards.  What  is  arguable  is  whether  Congress  would 
have  considered  the  very  kind  of  currency  issue  Gault  con- 
templated forbidden.  Sanctioning  circulating  stamps  is 
one  thing.  Qrculating  stamp  tokens  with  private  advertis- 
ing messages  would  appear  to  be  another  thing  entirely. 
Yet  Gault  received  the  government’s  tacit  approval  when 
his  patent  was  granted  less  than  four  weeks  later.  Gault 
wasted  little  time  in  instituting  his  plan  once  his  patent 
was  granted. 

In  addition  to  the  military  buttons  Scovill  was  min- 
ing out  by  the  thousands,  the  firm  was  also  producing  a 
wealth  of  photo  medals  marketed  through  Abhott  & Co. 
in  New  York  Qty  and  throughout  the  country  via  adver- 
tisements in  the  prominent  periodicals  of  the  day.  These 
were  the  namral  offspring  of  the  popular  campaign  fer- 
rotypes the  fimi  had  produced  for  the  1860  general  elec- 
tion. The  popular  subjects  of  the  day  were  George 
Washington  and  various  of  the  Northern  generals.  In  size, 
shape,  and  design  they  are  very  similar  to  Gault’s  encased 
stamps.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  convert  machinery  and 
dies  to  Gault’s  product. 

John  Gault’s  initial  output  had  grooved  frame.  Type 
A wrap  arounds.  This  so-called  “ribbed  frame”  first  emis- 
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When  Gault  associated  with  Joseph  Kirkpatrick  briefly  in 
early  October  1 862,  the  partners  issued  a full  set  of  encased 
stamp  values  for  advertising  purposes,  but  once  again  their 
emission  was  largely  comprised  of  change-making  five-  and 
10<t  pieces. 


sion  was  overwhelmingly  five-  and  ten-cent  (grooved) 
stamps:  i.e.  Reed  JG05RB  and  ReedJGlORB.  Although 
three-cent  and  one-cent  stamps  were  the  most  commonly 
available  stamps  at  the  post  office,  he  practically  eschewed 
these  denominations.  The  reason  is  that  in  creating  small 
change  for  circulation  replacements  for  those  two  denomi- 
nations were  the  most  critical.  Although  silver  three-cent 
coins  and  copper-nickel  one-cent  coins  were  becoming 
scarce,  they  were  the  last  to  be  hoarded  and  bore  the 
smallest  premiums.  These  small  government  coins  were 
the  less  “dear”  in  practical  terms. 

Gault’s  initial  August  output  of  this  first  order  was 
about  25,000  pieces,  which  Gault  offered  to  the  public  on 
a cost-plus  basis  as  mentioned  by  Greeley.  (For  an  expla- 
nation bow  this  and  other  reported  emissions  were 
derived  in  Part  2 to  follow,  please  see  the  sections  on  emis- 
sion modeling  and  the  writeups  on  each  individual  mer- 
chant in  the  author’s  Civil  War  Encased  Stamps,  the 
Issuers  and  Their  Thnes,  BNR  Press,  1995).  The  conve- 
nience of  Cfault’s  medium  appealed  universally.  The 
stamps  expressed  a recognized  value.  The  public  was 
already  conditioned  to  accept  this  substitute  and  had 
shown  it  would  also  accept  its  limitations.  Now,  in  Gault’s 
stamp  cases,  the  stamps  were  protected  from  deteriora- 
tion. 'fheir  denominations  were  still  clearly  seen.  ITie 
cases  were  uniform  and  round,  and  of  a convenient  size  to 
facilitate  their  use  in  trade.  In  their  silvered,  brass  ca.ses 
Gault’s  coinage  substitute  was  every  bit  equivalent  to  the 
Hoarded  government  coinage.  Whether  their  issue  was 
prf)hibited  by  the  strict  construction  of  the  act  monetizing 


postage  and  other  stamps  was  a moot  point  considering 
the  financial  dislocation  of  die  day.  Gault’s  substitute  was 
much  preferred  to  the  heterogeneous  paper  scrip  of  ques- 
tionable value  being  passed  off  on  tbe  public.  Gault’s  case 
preserved  the  stamp’s  integrity  as  a postal  document  better 
than  the  other  makeshifts  as  yet  supplied.  In  the  absence 
of  the  yet  unavailable  federal  Postage  Currency,  they  per- 
fecdy  remedied  the  absence  of  the  hoarded  coinage. 

The  public’s  reaction  to  this  neat  and  clean  coinage 
substitute  was  the  same  as  the  newspaperman’s.  These 
stamp  store  cards  were  readily  accepted  as  change  and 
merchants  offering  them  stood  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  patronized.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Gault  was  hailed 
for  his  ingenuity  and  that  his  new  metallic  currency  was 
readily  embraced?  Is  it  any  wonder  the  encased  stamp  won 
the  sobriquet  as  the  “happy  solution  to  our  common 
plight”?  Gault’s  five-  and  ten-cent  encased  stamps  were 
natural  sellers.  When  he  first  sought  to  market  his  small 
change,  he  had  no  further  to  look  than  his  own  doorstep. 
He  produced  pieces  in  large  quantities  for  sale  to  mer- 
chants at  a premium  as  a convenience  money  with  which 
to  transact  their  commercial  business.  He  had  solved  the 
chief  drawbacks  of  the  sticky  gum  backs. 

The  response  to  Gault’s  initial  order  was  phenomenal. 
His  (September)  reorder  of  his  own  encased  stamps  (pri- 
marily Reed  JG05  and  Reed  JGIO)  was  upwards  of 
100,000  pieces.  Qrca  early  October  Gault  associated  with 
Joseph  Kirkpatrick  and  thereafter  the  advertising  side  of 
his  tokens  read  “Applications  for  advertising  on  this  cur- 
rency Pat  Aug  12,  1862  to  be  addressed  to  Kirkpatrick  & 
Gault,  No.  1 Park  Place,  NY.”  This  emission  was  on  the 
order  of  3 5H0,000  pieces.  Once  again  they  were  prodom- 
inantly  five-  and  lOc  pieces  (KG05  and  KGIO),  but  with  a 
higher  percentage  of  several  other  values  than  Gault’s 
emission  prior  to  his  association  with  Kirkpatrick. 

NEAT  AND  HANDY  - Messrs.  Kirkpatrick  & Gault,  of 
this  City,  have  struck  upon  a plan  for  the  assistance  of 
our  currency-mud  stuck  people  which  is  most  neat  & 
handy.  It  consists  of  an  ingenious  fixed  arrangement  of 
stamps  in  a circular  frame  with  a mica  covering,  which 
can  be  used  without  detriment  to  the  stamp  & with 
convenience  by  the  people.  The  cost  will  be  but  a trifle 
above  the  par  value  of  the  stamp,  & much  less  than  that 
of  silver  change. 


New  York  Times  editor  Henry  Raymond  found  Messrs. 
Kirkpatrick's  and  Gault's  postage  stamp  cases  "ingenious"  in 
his  October  8th  1862  issue. 


Editor  Henry  Raymond  ot  the  Ncu'  York  limes 
echoed  Greeley’s  approbation  ol  Gault’s  invention  in  his 
issue  of  October  8th.  “NI:''AT  AND  HAN19Y’  is  how  he 
characterized  Gault’s  small  change.  “Messrs.  Kirkpatrick 
& Gault,  of  this  Gity,  have  struck  upon  a plan  lor  the 
assistance  of  our  currency-mud  stuck  people  which  is 
most  neat  & handy.  It  consists  of  an  ingenious  fixed 
arrangement  ol  stam|is  in  a circidar  Iraine  with  a mica 
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covering,  which  can  he  usetl  without  detriment  to  the 
stamp  (Sc  with  convenience  by  the  people.  Ihe  cost  will  he 
but  a tritle  above  the  par  value  of  the  stamp,  & much  less 
than  that  of  sih  er  change.” 

Ctuilt  was  quite  successful  in  marketing  his  product. 
Naturallv  collectors  focus  on  the  myriad  varieties  he  creat- 
ed for  the  3 1 merchants  advertising  on  his  wares.  'Hie 
intricacies  of  these  customer  orders  appear  in  my  1995 
book  and  will  be  covered  in  Part  2 here  as  well.  Now  it  is 
worth  e.xamining  the  scenario  that  the  U.S.  government 
might  have  been  induced  to  adopt  Gault’s  small  change 
measures.  As  incredible  as  that  sounds,  notices  in  die  press 
indicate  that  such  a “trial  balloon”  went  up  for  at  least 
several  weeks  during  the  fall  of  1862.  This  may  be  the 
most  incredible  part  of  the  unfolding  encased  stamp  saga. 
One  wonders  what  the  government  might  have  chosen  to 
advertise:  INSLiRREClioNS  .ARRESTED  AT  EARLIEST 

THE  PROPOSED  STAMP  & MICA  CURRENCY 
OUR  SPECIAL  WASHINGTON  DISPATCHES  - 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  after 
an  examination  of  the  mica  and  metal  cases 
for  revenue  stamps,  designed  to  facilitate 
their  use  as  currency,  is  disposed  to  believe 
them  well  suited  for  the  purpose  intended, 
and  sufficiently  cheap  to  justify  the 
Government  in  their  adoption.  They  are  but 
little  larger  than  the  nickel  cent,  and  very 
clean  and  beautiful  in  appearance.  The  only 
question,  except  that  of  cheapness,  is  as  to 
their  durability;  and  even  if  the  mica  should 
occasionally  break,  the  value  of  the  stamp  is 
not  impaired  for  the  use  originally  intended. 

Washington,  Oct.  17 


The  Washington  conespondent  of  the  New  York  Times  got 
wind  of  efforts  to  induce  the  federal  government  to  adopt 
Gault's  encased  stamps  for  small  change  on  October  17th 
and  this  account  appeared  in  the  newspaper  the  next  day. 


POSSIBLE  OPPORTUNITY!  In  autumn  1862,  the 
American  public  wouldn’t  have  believed  it! 

The  first  notice  that  something  of  the  sort  was  afoot 
was  the  October  17  report  out  of  Washington  published 
in  the  New  York  Tmtes  the  following  day.  Sourced  to  the 
Times  Washington  correspondent,  it  indicates  that  federal 
officials  were  examining  Gault’s  proposed  currency  as  an 
alternative  to  the  small  fractional  bills  which  were  then 
being  issued  by  the  government.  The  account  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  under  the  banner  headline,  “THE 
PROPOSED  STAMP  AND  MICA  CURRENCY.  - OUR 
SPECLAL  WASHINGTON  DISPATCHES,”  datelined 
WASHINGTON,  Eriday,  Oct.  17.  It  read:  “The 
Conunissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  after  an  examination 
of  the  mica  and  metal  cases  for  revenue  stamps,  designed 
to  facilitate  their  use  as  currency,  is  disposed  to  believe 
them  well  suited  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  sufficiently 
cheap  to  justify  the  Government  in  their  adoption.  Ihey 
are  but  little  larger  than  the  nickel  cent,  and  very  clean 


First  commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Geotge  S.  Boutwell 
was  a distinguished  public  servant  who  was  tasked  by 


Treasury  Secretary  Chase  to  solve  the  small  change  crisis, 
considering  briefly  implementing  John  Gault's  "New 
Metallic  Currency"  as  a replacement  for  the  problematical 
Postage  Currency. 


and  beautiful  in  appearance.  The  only  question,  except 
that  of  cheapness,  is  as  to  their  durability;  and  even  if  the 
mica  should  occasionally  break,  the  value  of  the  stamp  is 
not  impaired  for  the  use  originally  intended.” 

A similar  notice  appeared  on  October  18,  1862,  in  the 

A New  CenREwer.— A new  plnn  for  ob* 
riating  the  small  change  trouble  haa  been 
aug^ted  ami  is  being  carried  out  by  par- 
tiit*  in  Connecticut,  which  rccdis  about  the 
best  expedient  to  adopt  until  we  come  back 
to  the  good  old  times  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  small  stamps  nojv  in  use  are  incased  in 
a small  white  metal  covering,  with  a mica 
face,  so  that  their  denomJ^tion  Ls  ea.<^ily 
seen.  The  whole  is  then  of  exactly  the 
same  shape,  though  not  as  largo  or  thick  as 
a quarter  dollar  and  is  as  bandy  Jn  every 
respect  as  ordinary'  silver  change.  It  can 
be  fumibhed  at  about  five  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. An  effort  i.s  to  be  made  to  induce 
the  Treasury  Department  to  adopt  this 
s^le  of  currency,  in  preference  to  the  small 
hula,  which.  It  (s  argued,  being  printed  on 
Inferior  paper,  will  soon  become  dirty  and 
ragged. 


On  October  18,  1862,  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal  reported 
on  efforts  to  have  the  U.S.  Treasury  adopt  Gault's  encased 
stamps  instead  of  the  small  Postage  Currency  bills. 
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Ducovcr  Ihc  World  or 


O'CALLED  DOLIARS 

Am  lUmstnaed  Rtftremce 


oy 

JtffSktvUn  ami 
William  D.  Hyder 


Hardbound  edition:  $34.95 

Deluxe  Leather  bound:  $95.00 
Postage:  4.50 

California  orders  add  9.25%  sales  tax 


“l)0-Call^^d  ©ollar”  f-mme 

eolleetora  wgb  *ilji  So-Celled  Guy 


www.So-CalledDollar.com 


CHARBNEAU  SO-CALLED  DOLLAR  BOOK 
RELEASED 

Discovei  the  World  of  CHARBNEAU  SO-CALLED  DOLLARS 

An  IlliistralecI  Reference  by:  JeJfShevlin  <&  William  D.  Hyder 
Preface  by  D.  Wayne  Johnson 

Hardbound  full  color  edition  $34.95 

Signed  & Numbered  Collector’s  Leather  Bound  edition,  limited  to  75 

copies  $95.00 

Shipping  per  book  $4.50 

California  orders  add  9.25%  sales  tax 

Plca.se  make  checks  out  to  Jeff  Shevlin  and  mail  to  the  address  below. 


SHIP  SO-CALLED  DOLLARS  TO  US  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SELL  AND  RECEIVE  IMMEDIATE  PAYMENT. 
WRITE,  EMAIL  OR  CALL  TO  RECEIVE  THE  LATEST  SO-CALLED  DOLLAR  PRICE  LIST! 


SoCalledGu'y(a Hotmail. com  (916)  955-2569 

JEFF  SHEVLIN  « 7737  FAIR  OAKS  BLVD.,  SUITE  250  » CARMICHAEL,  CA  95608 


Coliiiiibitiii  ExisssKitioii 
Eloiisiafesl  Cssiiiti  lYtiiitesI 


Recently,  a fannily  member  interested  in  history  has  decided  to 
collect  elongated  or  rolled-out  coins  from  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  1893.  I offered  to  help  find  them.  The  collection  is  only 
in  its  beginning  stage,  so  nearly  everything  is  needed!  What  I am 
seeking  is  one  each  of  as  many  different  coins  and  dates  of  coins 
as  I can  find  (with  visible  dates  under  magnifeation).  This  would  mean 
multiple  Indian  Head  cents,  multiple  Liberty  nickels  and  so  on. 

I welcome  offers  by  e-mail  or  regular  mail,  and  will  give  an  instant 
decision  and  instant  payment  on  any  items  purchased.  Many  of  these 
are  not  at  all  rare,  so  perhaps  you  have  one,  two  or  three  to  offer? 
Thank  you  so  much. 

Dave  Bowers 

Box  539,  Wolfeboro  Falls,  NH  03896 
E-mail:  qdbarchive@metrocast.net 
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Chilli ^0  Ki'i'iiiiig  joiiniiil  umlcr  the  heading,  “A  Nl'.W' 
CX'RRFXCV.”  Ihis  was  one  ot  several  articles  on  the  dis- 
array in  the  marketplace  brought  on  by  the  shortage  ot 
small  change.  It  repotted:  new  plan  for  obviating  the 

small  change  trouble  has  been  suggested  and  is  being  car- 
ried out  hv  parties  in  Cxtnnecticut,  which  seems  about  the 
best  cwpedient  to  adopt  until  we  come  back  to  the  good 
old  times  of  gold  and  silver.  Tlie  small  stamps  now  in  use 
are  incased  (sic)  in  a small  white  metal  covering,  with  a 
mica  face,  so  that  their  denomination  is  easily  seen.  Tlie 
whole  is  then  of  e.xactly  the  same  shape,  though  not  as 
large  or  thick  as  a quarter  dollar;  and  is  handy  in  every 
respect  as  ordinan'  silver  change.  It  can  be  furnished  at 
about  five  per  cent,  premium.  .An  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
induce  the  Treasurt'  Department  to  adopt  this  style  of  cur- 
rency, in  preference  to  the  small  bills,  which,  it  is  argued, 
being  printed  on  inferior  paper,  will  soon  become  dirty 
and  ragged.” 

From  Congressional  testimony  and  reports  and  corre- 
spondence generated  widtin  the  Treasury  Deparonent,  we 
know  that  in  the  first  half  of  October  1862  Treasury 
Secretaiy  Chase  had  instructed  Commissioner  George  S. 
Boutsvell  and  S.M.  Clark,  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury 
Department  Bureau  of  Construction,  to  “mature  the 
details  for  an  issue  ...  to  be  called  a revenue  currency,  in 
place  of  the  postal  currency  then  in  circulation  . . . based 
on  an  issue  of  revenue  stamps.”  These  revenue  stamps, 
required  for  payment  of  internal  dues  on  a variety  of 
financial  paper  and  dutiable  goods  were  then  contracted 
out  to  the  Philadelphia  finn  of  Butler  & Carpenter. 

It  was  proposed,  according  to  leaks  to  the  press  at  the 
time,  that  John  Gault’s  brass  and  mica  cases  would  be  a 
suitable  vehicle  for  circulating  this  new  revenue  stamp 
currencv^  Precisely  how  the  encased  stamps  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  federal  official,  Revenue  Commissioner 
George  S.  Boutwell  may  never  be  precisely  known. 
.Although  fellow  Massachusetts  residents,  a search  of  the 
IRS  correspondence  during  the  time  in  question  revealed 
no  extant  record  of  correspondence  directly  between  Gault 
and  Boutw'ell.  It  may  be  no  coincidence  that  government 
munitions  contractor  Joseph  Kirkpatrick  emerges  as 
Gault’s  partner  precisely  at  the  time  government  adoption 
of  Gault’s  invention  was  under  consideration.  In  my  1995 
book  I examined  several  other  possibilities  including  the 
connection  of  principal  Gault  customer  James  Cook  Ayer, 
also  a heavy  user  of  revenue  stamps,  to  Commissioner 
Boutwell,  and  Boutwell’s  prior  experience  as  a patent 
lawyer,  and  the  interposition  of  Gault’s  own  patent  repre- 
sentatives at  Munn  & Co. 

A former  patent  attorney,  Boutwell  was  a close  friend 
and  political  ally  of  James  Cook  Ayer,  Gault’s  principal 
client  in  the  encased  stamp  venture.  He  had  a long  and 
distinguished  public  record,  including  two  terms  as 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  With  his  background  and 
experience,  Boutwell  was  an  excellent  choice  to  examine 
Gault’s  small  change  expedient  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  had  been  created  by 


the  Act  of  July  1st  1862.  Boutwell  entered  u|K)n  his  duties 
as  commissioner  July  12.  1 lis  first  responsihility  was  to  set 
iq)  the  bureau.  I lis  immediate  problems  were  invriad.  I lis 
duties  inclutled  carrying  out  the  newly  enacted  laws  anti 
supplying  brand  new  stamps  for  the  multitude  of  docii- 
tnents  and  articles  requiring  payments.  'Ihese  were  oner- 
ous enough  without  multiplying  his  obligations  to  include 
solving  the  small  change  shortage,  too! 

From  the  very  beginning,  however,  the  harried 
administrator  had  also  been  tasked  by  Secretary  of  the 
Freasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  to  work  out  the  details  fijr 
implementing  the  legislation  of  July  17  which  monetized 
stamps  effective  August  1st.  (ihase,  too,  had  a million 
problems,  of  which  “small  change”  was  - well  - simply 
“small  change.”  With  runs  on  postal  stamp  supplies,  the 
lethargy  in  introducing  the  Postage  Currency,  and  the 
squabbling  going  on  between  his  department  and 
Postmaster  General  Montgomery  Blair’s,  Chase  assigned 

Proposed  New  Postal  Curren'cy.— A Washingtou 
correspoDdent  says  that  parties  in  New  Engiaiid  pro- 
pose a new  style  of  postal  cyrrcncy.  It  is  to  inclose 
the  Post  Office  (or  postal  currency)  stanv'  in  a circle  of 
white  metal,  covered  by  a piece  of  mica  making  a 
circular  metallic  case  with  the  stamp  protected  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  use.  It  Iras  been  approved  by 
all  who  hare  seen  it.  It  is  stated  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  issue  of  the  postal  currency,  it  will  take  eight 
years  to  bring  out  the  fifty  millions  autliorized  by 
Congress.  The  inventors  of  this  new  stylo  of  cur- 
rency propose  to  got  up  tlie  stamps  themselves  at 
their  own  cost  if  allowed  to  issue  these  metallic 
currency.  They  think  that  by  employing  tlie  button 
factories  of  Now  England  tliey  can  very  nearly  supply 
the  demand  at  such  an  advance  ns  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  bankers  and  to  the  public. 


Scientific  American  found  Messrs.  Kirkpatrick's  and  Gault's 
postage  stamp  cases  "ingenious"  in  its  October  25th  1 862 
issue  when  reporting  on  possible  government  adoption  of 
John  Gault's  stamp  cases. 


Boutwell  tlie  equivalent  task  of  a “quick  fix.”  On  his  part, 
Boutwell  considered  his  midwestem  boss  rather  dull  wat- 
ted, slow  of  mind  and  rather  preoccupied.  Boutw'ell  had  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  himself. 

If  the  Times  and  other  newspaper  reports  are  to  be 
believed  the  matter  in  question  before  Boutwell  concerned 
sanctioning  of  encasing  revenue  stamps.  It  is  extremely 
intriguing  that  the  Thnes  report  should  specifically  note 
“metal  cases  for  revenue  stamps”  since  the  patent  office 
tagging  accompanying  Gault’s  patent  model  makes  refer- 
ence to  revenue  stamps  directly,  too,  and  die  act  monetiz- 
ing stamps  passed  on  July  17  did  indeed  embrace  “postage 
and  other  stamps  of  the  United  States.” 

The  Treasury  department  w'as  indeed  considering 
aborting  the  paper  fractional  currency  project  and  sup- 
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SERIOUS  CUSTOMERS  FOR  SERIOUS  EXONUMIA! 


For  35  years,  PRESIDENTIAL  has  been  known  for  selling  the  finest-quality  tokens  and  medals  in 
a wide  variety  of  collecting  fields.  Through  the  years,  we  have  handled  major  rarities  in  virtually 
every  token  and  medal  collecting  area  of  significance.  Below  are  just  a few  of  the  areas  in  which  we 
deal  extensively. 


• Hard  Times  & 19th  Century  • 

Merchant  Tokens  , 

• Betts  Medals  • 

• Civil  War  Tokens  • 

• Indian  Peace  Medals  • 

• Transportation  Tokens  • 


U.S.  Mint  Medals 

So-Called  Dollars 

World’s  Fair  & Exposition  Items 

Political  Americana  (all  kinds) 

Art  Medals 

Official  Presidential  Inaugural  Medals 


AT  AUCTION 

We  offer  material  from  all  of  the  above  areas— and  more.  We  conduct  a major  sale  each  year  at  the 
Baltimore  Coin  & Currency  Convention.  The  subscription  fee  of  $10  brings  you  three  sale  catalogs, 
plus  prices  realized.  New  TAMS  members  who  have  never  before  received  our  sales  notices  can 
request  a complimentary  copy  of  our  next  sale. 


PRIVATE  TREATY  SALES 

On  May  1,  2005,  we  closed  our  retail  store  and  now  conduct  our  business  solely  through  the  mail, 
the  Internet,  at  the  occasional  show  and  at  auction.  We  actively  buy  and  sell  on  eBay  under  the  name 
“Medalsman.”  We  will  be  pleased  to  receive  your  want  list. 

WE  ARE  BUYING 

As  much  as  we  would  like  it  to  be  otherwise,  we  operate  in  a relatively  thin  market.  The  majority  of 
coin  dealers  could  care  less  about  tokens  and  medals,  and  their  buying  prices  reflect  that  disinterest. 
PRESIDENTIAL  has  specialized  in  the  token  and  medal  field  for  more  than  30  years  and  is  in  a 
position  to  offer  fair  and  knowledgeable  prices  for  your  material.  If  you  would  rather  sell  at  auction, 
there  is  no  better  vehicle  than  our  professionally  cataloged,  illustrated  sales.  Our  commission  rate  is 
a reasonable  10%,  and  payment  is  made  promptly  45  days  after  the  close  of  the  sale. 

PRESIDENTIAL  COIN  & ANTIQUE  CO.,  INC. 

Post  Office  Box  277 

II.  .Joseph  Levine  Clifton,  VA  20124 

President  ,Jlevine968@aol.com  • Phone  7^^3"354“5454 
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planting  the  Postage  Cairrenc)’  “with  a currenty  based  on 
the  issue  of  revenue  stamps,”  at  the  suggestion  ot 
Secretar)'  C'Jiase.  Such  an  issue  would  ser\'e  several  jHirpos- 
es.  Since  the  Treasun'  itself  issued  the  revenue  stamps,  this 
move  would  disentangle  the  issue  ot  tractional  currenc)' 
from  involvement  with  the  Post  Office  both  in  the  pub- 
lic’s and  official  mind,  and  it  would  reaffirm  the  govern- 
ment position  that  paper  currency  was  a means  of  raising 
revenue  to  prosecute  the  war  effort.  Chase  was  counting 
on  the  fractional  currency'  to  supply  $40  million  in  rev- 
enues. Of  course,  the  new  revenue  currency  was  ultimate- 
ly abandoned  in  favor  of  new  legislation  passed  March  3, 
1863,  which  provided  for  the  issue  of  the  Fractional 
Currenc)’  directly  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  itself. 

■Although  the  Ayer  connection  is  worth  exploring  fur- 
ther, and  I do  so  in  my  book,  a remarkable  article 
appeared  in  Scie?itific  American  on  October  25,  1862. 
.Although  the  paper  of  record  on  its  subject  matter,  at  the 
time  Scientific  Atnerican  was  then  a house  organ  of  patent 
attorneys  Munn  & Co.,  New  York  Qty.  It  was  at  the  fore- 
front in  reporting  on  new  technology  at  the  time.  In  its 
October  25th  1862  issue  the  publication  recorded: 
“PROPOSED  NEW  POSTAL  CURRENCY.  - A 
Washington  correspondent  says  that  parties  in  New 
England  propose  a new  style  of  postal  currency.  It  is  to 
inclose  [sic]  the  Post  Office  (or  postal  currency)  stamp  in 
a circle  of  white  metal,  covered  by  a piece  of  mica  making 
a circular  metallic  case  with  the  stamp  protected  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  use.  It  is  stated  that,  at  the  present  rate  of 
issue  of  the  postal  currency,  it  will  take  eight  years  to 
bring  out  the  fifty  millions  authorized  by  Congress.  The 
inventors  of  this  new  style  of  currency  propose  to  get  up 
the  stamps  themselves  at  their  own  cost  if  allowed  to  issue 
these  metallic  currency.  They  think  that  by  employing  the 
button  factories  of  New  England  they  can  very  nearly  sup- 
ply the  demand  at  such  an  advance  as  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  bankers  and  to  the  public.” 

By  1862  Munn  & Co.  had  acted  as  patent  attorneys 
for  more  than  17,000  inventors,  including  John  Gault  on 
several  occasions.  Their  influence  was  considerable  and 
highly  regarded  at  the  Patent  Office.  Eormer 
Commissioner  Joseph  Holt,  praised  the  company’s  energy 
and  uncompromising  fidelity  in  working  in  its  clients’ 
best  interests.  Its  weekly  periodical,  Scietitific  American, 
was  the  publication  of  record  in  its  field.  According  to  an 
insider,  “It  not  unfrequendy  (sic)  happens  that  after  hav- 
ing procured  a patent  for  an  inventor,  he  comes  to  them 
for  advice  as  to  the  best  plan  to  realize  (make  money  from) 
it.”  Munn  & Co.  had  influence  with  the  Patent  Office 
examining  corps,  the  same  source  adds.  We  know  Munn 
& Co.  were  assisting  Gault  with  his  artillery  shell  venture. 

We  also  know  that  he  had  enlisted  their  aid  in  con- 
nection with  his  encased  stamp  patent.  Of  course,  neither 
hypothesis  is  mutually  exclusive.  Other  circumstances 
may  also  have  contributed.  At  this  very  time  Holt  himself 
was  in  the  process  of  evaluating  Gault’s  munitions  partner 
William  Barkalow’s  contracts  with  the  government 
regarding  importation  of  British  rifles.  He  ultimately 
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decided  in  Barkalow’s  favor,  extending  the  terms  of  his 
contract  with  the  government.  It  has  been  siiggesteil  a 
Gault  family  friend  named  Cionant  was  an  insider  at  the 
Patent  Office.  Allegedly  (fault  gifted  President  Lincoln 
with  a gold-plated  set  of  encased  stamps  in  the  full  range 
of  values.  Prominent  Republican  newspaper  editors 
endorsed  the  proposal.  Additional  circumstances,  such  as 
(fault’s  direct  efforts  (see  Part  2),  may  have  contributed. 

♦ " ' ' 

Stamp  ahd  MiCa  CuttRSNor. — U ia  sUUd 
that  the  Gominiwiioner  of  iQlarDal  Revenue 
is  diapoMed  to  thiok  the  mica  caaes  for 
' stamps,  designed  to  facilitate  their  use  as 
currency,  as  well  suited  to  the  purpose  in- 
tended, and  sufficiently  cheap  to  justify  the 
UoTemment  in  *-lb«r  adoption.  They  are 
but  little  larger  than  the  nickel  cent,  and 
very  clean  and  beautiful  in  appearance. 

♦ » 


On  October  28th  the  Oswego  Commercial  Times  reported 
Caulf  s small  change  solution  "well  suited  . . . and  sufficient- 
ly cheap  to  justify  the  Government  in  their  adoption." 


The  Oswego  (NY)  Commercial  Times  reported  similar 
news  on  October  28:  “STAMP  AND  MICA  CURRENCAf 
- It  is  stated  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is 
disposed  to  think  the  mica  cases  for  stamps,  designed  to 
facilitate  their  use  as  currency,  as  [sic]  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  intended,  and  sufficiently  cheap  to  justify  the 
Government  in  their  adoption.  They  are  but  little  larger 
than  the  nickel  cent,  and  very  clean  and  beautiful  in 
appearance.” 

Three  days  later  on  October  31,  1862,  the  Chicago 
Evening  Journal  concurred:  “STAMP  AND  MICA  CUR- 
RENCY. - It  is  stated  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  is  disposed  to  think  the  mica  cases  for  stamps, 
designed  to  facilitate  their  use  as  currency,  well  suited  to 
the  purpose  intended,  and  sufficiently  cheap  to  justify  the 
(fovemment  in  their  adoption.  They  are  but  little  larger 
than  the  nickel  cent,  and  very  clean  and  beautiful  in 
appearance.” 

Athough  such  circumstantial  evidence  is  not  conclu- 
sive, what  is  clear  from  the  press  reports  is  that  for  several 
weeks  in  October  1862,  the  Eederal  government  was  in 
such  dire  straits  that  officials  were  predisposed  to  adopt- 
ing John  (fault’s  metal  and  mica  emergency  money.  Gault 
could  have  indeed  made  a million  dollars,  as  he  later  pur- 
portedly alleged,  if  the  plan  had  been  enacted.  How  close 
he  may  actually  have  come  to  achieUng  such  conunercial 
success  having  his  patent  currency  become  the  primary 
circulating  medium  of  the  change-strapped  countn'  may 
never  be  known.  By  Spring  1863  eight  months  after  the 
feds  had  monetized  stamps,  enough  Postage  Currency'  was 
finally  circulating  to  effect  a success. 

To  be  continued ...  ^ 
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From  the  Presideiit 

By  Peter  Irion 

Summertime  is  fast  approaching  in  Vennont  and  my  vegetable  garden  is  starting  to  take  shape.  We  just  harvested  our  first 
asparagus  ever,  and  it  certainly  was  tasty.  I have  a small  collection  of  “pickers”  tokens  in  my  collections  for  harvesting  various  crops 

ranging  from  hops  (for  brewing  beer)  to  strawberries  and  blueberries.  Has  anyone  ever  seen  a 
token  given  to  workers  for  harvesting  asparagus?  It  would  be  neat  to  count  how  many  different 
types  of  picker  tokens  e.\ist. 

This  monda,  there  is  again  a lot  of  TAMS  organizational  business  to  discuss.  First  of 
all,  I would  like  to  remind  everyone  of  our  upcoming  annual  TAMS  Assemblage  at  the  ANA 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  early  August.  We  have  a lot  planned  again,  including  our  general 
membership  meeting  and  our  Educational  Symposium,  and  our  special  TAMS  Banquet.  All  meet- 
ings are  scheduled  for  M'bdnesday  August  8th  this  year.  The  general  meeting  is  a great  opportuni- 
ty for  all  members  to  meet  the  TAMS  Board  and  to  voice  your  opinions  and  suggestions  about  any 
issue  related  to  TAMS.  I encourage  everyone  to  speak  up  and  tell  us  what  you  like  and  do  not 
like  about  how  we  are  running  “your”  society!  For  example,  if  anyone  has  any  comments  or  sug- 
gestions about  how  we  are  handling  our  planned  membership  directory  on  our  website,  please 
speak  up.  Also,  give  us  suggestions  on  whether  or  how  we  should  issue  a printed  directory  - and 
how  we  should  pay  for  it.  If  we  only  get  a few  requests  for  printed  copies  of  our  directory,  we  may 
just  go  ahead  and  print  the  information  on  our  website  with  our  normal  home  printer  and  mail 
anyone  requesting  a printed  version  of  our  directory. 

We  have  also  organized  a very  special  and  notable  guest  speaker  for  the  educational  symposium  on  Wednesday  August  8 at 
1:00  p.m.  iVIost  of  you  will  recognize  David  Alexander,  who  has  long  been  a professional  numismatist  and  expert  on  all  types  of 
medallic  art.  He  is  also  a prolific  author  and  recently  has  written  a wonderful  book  on  the  Qrcle  of  Friends  Medals  and  the  Society 
of  Medallists  medals.  His  powerpoint  presentation  will  surely  be  very  lively  and  you  will  definitely  learn  a lot. 

The  TAMS  Banquet  on  Wednesday  evening  (August  8)  is  always  a great  event  and  we  always  have  enough  door  prizes  of 
nice  new  token  books  that  almost  everyone  attending  the  banquet  gets  a new  book  for  a door  prize.  The  banquet  is  a great  deal  as  we 
keep  the  costs  down  as  low  as  possible.  More  info  on  the  restaurant  and  location  will  be  available  on  our  website  www.toke- 
nandmedal.org.  At  this  banquet,  we  also  present  all  of  tiie  TAMS  Literary  Awards,  including  the  Mishler  Cataloging  Award  and  the 
Schenkman  Literary  Award,  and  we  also  present  the  Ben  Odesser  Judaic  Literary  Award. 

I would  again  like  to  invite  anyone  who  is  interested  in  serving  on  the  TAMS  Board  to  let  me  know.  Anyone  wanting  to 
serve  on  the  Board  must  arrange  for  10  active  TAMS  members  to  nominate  them,  and  this  is  easily  accomplished  via  email  nomina- 
tions or  via  mailed-in  nominations.  Please  call  me  if  you  are  seriously  interested,  and  I will  help  you  through  this  process.  Trust  me 
- we  want  to  make  it  easy  for  you,  and  we  want  good  members  to  serve  on  the  Board. 

This  August  meeting  marks  my  final  days  as  your  TAMS  President.  I have  been  honored  to  have  sen'ed  as  your  President 
for  almost  3Vz  years  now,  and  1 hope  that  I have  made  a difference  and  helped  steer  TAMS  forward.  I wall  turn  the  keys  of  this  orga- 
nization over  to  John  Mutch,  so  please  support  him  as  well  as  you  have  supported  me.  I will  continue  on  as  the  TAMS  Librarian, 
which  is  a position  I still  enjoy  very  much. 

1 have  also  been  working  with  two  Freds  - Fred  Reed  and  Fred  Schornstein  — to  finally  get  tiie  long  awaited  TANIS  Joimial 
supplement  on  Bryan  Money  completed  and  in  the  mail  to  all  of  you.  We  are  all  hoping  it  will  accompany  this  issue  of  the  journal  in 
the  same  envelope.  Fred  Schornstein  has  been  very  patient  with  us  as  we  waited  and  waited  to  publish  this  supplement  in  an  efiort  to 
be  as  carefid  with  the  TAMS  finances  as  possible.  Our  treasurer  Mark  Ijghtermann  has  been  advising  us  to  watch  our  expenses  and 
to  wait  on  publishing  any  supplements  until  we  had  enough  money  to  do  it.  Well  - we  have  so  many  generous  TAMS  members  who 
donated  enough  money  that  we  are  finally  able  to  afford  publishing  this  supplement.  We  are  extremely  grateful  to  evetyone  who 
donated,  but  I would  like  to  especially  honor  John  Kallman  and  Robert  Rhue  and  Fred  Schornstein  who  all  made  exceptional  dona- 
tions to  T AMS. 

Fred  Reed  has  also  been  super  coojierative  on  this  special  project  - despite  his  large  workload  with  publishing  several  other 
journals  and  his  book  projects.  Many  thanks  Fred!  I le  still  looking  for  short  l-.I  page  articles  for  the  TMIS  Jourmil.  Aso,  I still 
suggest  that  all  members  take  advantage  of  the  free  classified  ad  in  the  “T/\MS  Marketplace”  each  issue. 

Bill  Hyder  is  still  working  on  the  website  and  is  always  looking  for  new  suggestions  or  links  to  add  to  the  website.  Please 
check  out  our  website  fijr  all  updates  on  our  iqicoming  meetings  and  other  society  news. 

I only  received  one  comment  abf)ut  the  l AMS  Maverick  Index,  and  it  was  in  suji|K>rt  ol  ailding  maverick  listings  onto 
Richard  C ireever’s  Tokencatalog.  I have  also  been  working  with  my  new  friend  Tom  Girson  in  adding  my  Vermont  merchant  tokens 
to  the  T'okenCatalog  site.  Tom  is  from  Tennessee  but  was  in  Vermont  on  assigiment  with  FFMA  to  helji  our  state  in  our  recoveiy 
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from  Tropical  Storm  Irene  last  summer.  Tom  is  also  an  e.xpert  witli  .Ailolie  .\erobat,  anil  he  showed  me  how  easy  it  is  to  add  informa- 
tion to  the  T'okenCtitalog  wehsite.  Unfortunately  T'otn  had  to  leave  \ermont  lor  a different  assignment  hack  hotiie,  hut  we  ditl  get 
hitn  to  sign  up  as  a new  T'.X.MS  tnemher! 

Coneerning  token  auction  results  - have  you  all  read  ahotit  the  amazing  results  in  Fred  1 lolahird’s  auction  for  the  WFiSTS 
show  iti  Sacratnetito  in  .March.  There  were  at  least  two  tokens  that  sold  for  more  than  $8, ()()()  each  (without  huyers’  fees).  Doth  are 
western  states  tokens  with  a lot  of  “wild  west”  histoiy  associated  to  thetii.  Get  a copy  of  the  catalog  from  Fred  I lolahird  and  read  all 
of  the  great  historical  stories  in  it  - it  is  a wonderful  catalog!  Then  there  was  the  press  release  ahout  Steve  I laytlen  and  David  Bowers 
both  parmering  in  the  acquisition  of  legendart’  token  e.xpert  Steve  Tanenhaum’s  Civil  Whr  token  collection  in  a multimillion  dollar 
transaction.  D)ok  for  future  sales  of  these  tokens  from  both  of  these  gentlemen.  Personally  - I picked  up  a beautiful  Nigerian 
token  from  the  IPth  centur\’  with  a heautifid  ship  on  it  in  the  recent  Fieri tage  sale. 

I look  forward  to  hearing  from  many  of  you  and  seeing  you  in  Philly  at  the  ANA  Convention.  Remember  - your  opinions 
matter  to  me  and  your  input  counts  a great  deal  in  determining  the  future  direction  of  our  great  organization.  As  always,  please  feel 
free  to  send  me  your  thoughts  and  comments  and  suggestions  for  improvement.  My  email  address  is:  peten't@aol.com,  and  my  cell 
phone  number  is  802-734-1660. 

Happy  Collecting,  Peter  Irion  <x] 


Hawaiian  cataloger,  dealer  Gordon  Medcalf  dies 


Well  known  Hawaiian  numismatist  Cordon  G.  iMedcalf  of 
Kihei,  .Maui,  passed  away  peacefully  on  Saturday,  March  17, 
2012,  after  a lengthy'  illness,  according  to  his  son.  He  was  80. 

Mr.  .Medcalf  was  a Charter  Member  of  TAMS  holding  #29 
from  shortly  after  the  organization’s  founding  in  November 
1960. 

He  authored  several  books  on  FFawaiian  history  including 
Hawaiian  Royal  Orders,  Insignia,  Classes,  Regulations  and 

Members  (1962),  Paper 
Money  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii, 
1859-1905  (1966), 

Hawaiian  Money  and 
Medals  (1967),  Hawaii 
Official  Uniform  Buttons 
of  the  Kingdom  and 
Republic  (1999),  and 
Hawaiian  Royal  Stationeiy 
and  Correspondence 
CatalogilOm).  . 

Mr.  Medcalf  was  bom 
March  26,  193  1,  in 

Bellingham,  Washington.  He  opened  Mount  Baker  Coin 
Company  in  Bellingham  in  1957.  In  1961  he  moved  with  his 
wife  Arlene  and  his  young  family  to  Fiawaii.  He  ran  his  original 
company  from  Waikiki,  then  as  Oceania  Coin  Company  in  the 
Alexander  Young  Hotel  in  downtown  Honolulu.  He  moved  the 
business  to  the  Ala  Moana  Shopping  Center  in  1964,  and  con- 
ducted business  there  until  1977.  Also  in  1964  he  was  instm- 
mental  in  launching  the  Hawaii  State  Numismatic  Association's 
armual  convention. 

xMedcalf  s coin  business  grew  steadily.  At  the  .same  time,  a 
deep  interest  led  him  to  become  a serious  student  of  Hawaiian 


history  and  an  internationally  recognized  expert  in  ITawaiiana, 
especially  items  related  to  the  monarchy.  His  research  led  to 
authoring  his  several  works  on  Hawaiian  coins,  tokens  and  paper 
money,  royal  orders,  decorations,  and  royal  stationery.  He  was 
an  ardent  researcher,  and  frequent  visitor  to  the  Hawaii  State 
Archives,  and  the  many  facts  he  uncovered  over  the  years  are  still 
referenced  today.  He  was  a frequent  consultant  to  other  scholars 
with  similar  interests,  and  a valued  contributor  to  many  stan- 
dard reference  books  that  are  still  in  wade  use. 

During  his  long  career,  Mr.  Medcalf  also  owned  a coin  store 
in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  (1978-79).  He  managed  several  stores 
for  a coin  and  stamp  concern  out  of  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  Canada  in  1980-81  before  moving  back  to  his 
beloved  Haw'aii  where  he  operated  Island  Coins  and  Stamps  in 
Lahaina,  Maui  from  1981.  He  remained  at  the  helm  there  until 
he  retired  from  the  business  in  2004.  Some  of  his  children  have 
continued  his  legacy  by  following  in  their  father's  numismatic 
footsteps.  Son  Don  is  a longtime  TAMS  member-dealer 
(Hawaiian  Islands  Stamp  & Coin  Co.),  and  is  author  of 
Hawaiian  Money  Standard  Catalog{\91'i,  1990) 

Mr.  Medcalf  was  a long-time  member  of  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild  (#120),  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  (#24086),  and  numerous  other  professional  and  col- 
lector organizations. 

He  is  survived  by  a brother,  Gary,  and  sister  Myrna  of 
Bellingham,  Wash.;  three  sons,  Don  of  Honolulu,  Rick  of 
lahaina,  and  David  of  Washington,  and  two  daughters,  Cheryd 
Reitfors  of  Hollister,  Calif,  and  Julie  West  of  Bellingham,  Wash. 
He  also  leaves  nine  grandchildren,  seven  great-grandchildren 
and  his  wife  of  several  years.  Sue  Medcalf 

He  was  laid  to  rest  at  the  Valley  Isle  Memorial  park  in 
Haiku,  Maui. 


Advertising  in  TAMS  Journal  makes  economic  sense! 
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Certain  numismatic  items  are  intriguing 

Letters  to  the  Editor  by  Eric  Chipman  & Mary  Beth  Dugas 


Dear  Editor 

UTiy  does  a certain  numismatic  item  set  off  one’s 
curiosity  and  become  the  motivating  force  behind  collect- 
ing a particular  series?  For  me  it  was  a coin-token.  I did- 
n’t know  what  to  call  it  when  I picked  up  the  piece  about 
a year  ago. 

I was  at  the  Westford,  MA  Coin  Show,  visiting  the 
booth  of  Vince  Blume  from  Stamford,  CT  (Fairchester 
Numismatic  Properties,  Inc.).  Always  a buyer  and  collec- 
tor of  different  items  of  coinage,  tokens,  and  numismatic 
ephemera,  Vince  had  a piece  of  Bryan  Money.  At  the  time 
he  knew  little  of  the  history  of  Bryan  Money.  My  interest 
was  piqued,  and  I purchased  my  first  so-called  dollar. 

Being  a TAMS  member,  I started  my  research  with 
Fred  Schomstein’s  book,  Btyan  Money,  then  Hibler  and 
Kappen’s  book,  So-Called  Dollars.  Other  books  followed 
as  well  as  information  from  descriptions  on  eBay.  My 
curiosity  pushed  me  to  learn  as  much  as  I could  about  all 
aspects  of  Bryan  Money,  and  the  1 896  Presidential  issues 
of  the  day  including  the  silver  and  gold  controversy  relat- 
ing to  U.S.  coinage,  and  establishing  a 16:1  ratio  of  silver 
to  gold  value.  This  controversy  was  an  issue  in  U.S.  poli- 
tics for  at  least  four  elections,  from  1896-1908,  during 
which  William  Jennings  Bryan  ran  three  times  on  the 
Democratic  Party  ticket.  An  1897  copy  of  R.L.  Metcalfe’s 
The  Great  Fight  for  Free  Silver,  Led  by  William  Jennin^ 
Biyan,  covered  tfie  pros  of  silver  to  our  government  led  by 
our  country’s  greatest  orator. 

Then,  just  because,  I bought  a specimen  ballot  from 
Massachusetts  from  1900  showing  Bryan  running  for 
President,  an  ad  from  the  Metivpolitan  magazine  from 
1 896  about  silver  and  gold,  and  a bullion  ad  from  a New 
York  company  selling  both. 

It  goes  without  saying  many  more  pieces  of  Bryan 
Money  have  been  added  to  my  “curiosity”  collection, 
some  silver,  lead,  white  metal,  pot  metal  to  name  a few 
types.  .Some  were  made  by  die  sinkers  in  Chicago;  others 
were  made  with  crude  molds. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  I have  16  pieces  of  Bryan 
Money,  a flip  coin  from  1908  with  Bryan  and  Cleveland,  a 
commemorative  token  from  Nebraska  celebrating  Bryan, 
a 16:1  token  from  Chicago  © 1905,  a 16:1  .saloon  token 
from  Creat  Falls,  Mont.  © 1902,  a 16:1  lapel  pin  © 1896, 
a gold-plated  McKinley  lapel  pin  © 1896,  and  two  watch 
fobs  with  Bryan  © 1908. 

Who  knew  the  gold-silver  debate  would  lead  to  a 
numismatic  piece  being  a driving  force  for  acquiring  the 
knowledge  from  such  a variety  of  sources. 

VVliy?  'lhank  Vince  for  making  collecting  fun  again! 

Regards,  Fric  Chipman 


Dear  Fred, 

My  name  is  Mary  Beth  Dugas  and  for  two  years  now  I 
have  been  researching  my  great-great  grandfather’s  cami- 
val/circus.  Smith  Greater  Shows,  that  traveled  the  U.S. 
from  1904-1926.  Owners  were  Chris  “Pop”  Smith  and  his 
two  sons,  Ed  K.  Smith  and  Chris  M Smith.  My  great 
grandfather,  Ed  K Smith  and  owner  of  a carousel,  told  my 
father  that  they  used  five-cent  tokens  for  the  rides  at  the 
carnival,  which  was  the  cost  to  ride  the  carousel. 

I discovered  a site  that  listed  this  entry: 

Obv:  SMITHS  GREATER  SHOWS  / 5e  / IN  TRADE 

Rev:  Good  For  / 5c  / In  Trade  / Any  Where  On  The 
Midway 

I emailed  the  site  owner  with  no  luck.  He  said  that  he 
has  never  seen  such  a token.  Is  there  any  way  that  one  of 
your  TAMS  Members  would  be  able  to  help  me  locate  a 
token  and/or  a photo  of  one.  Up  until  about  a year  ago, 
my  family  did  not  have  much  infonnation  on  our  grandfa- 
ther’s carnival.  All  we  knew  were  the  stories  that  we  were 
told.  As  you  can  imagine  each  new  finding  is  such  a price- 
less treasure  as  we  are  trying  to  fit  the  pieces  of  our  faiui- 
ly’s  history  together. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  you  time.  It  is  so  greatly 
appreciated ! — Maty  Beth  Dugas  <3 


www.medalsoftheworld.com 


MEDLEY  BETTS 
P.O.  BOX  8122 
San  Jose 

California  95155 
Tel:  408-266-9255 
www.medalsoftheworld.com 
e-mail:  medals@ix.netcom.com 
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TAMS  Publications 

Membership  has  privileges.  Your  source  for  information  you  need! 

West  Virginia  Merchant  Tokens  by  David  E.  Schenkman 

This  hefty  500+  page  book  focuses  on  merchant  trade  tokens  in  use  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  1960s.  (Note:  $5  shipping  for  this  book  only) 

Retail  Price:  $55.00  Member  Price:  $44.00 

Arkansas  Trade  Tokens  by  Tom  H.  Robinson 

All  known  Arkansas  tokens,  900  photos.  High-quality,  cloth  binding,  260  pages 

Retail  Price:  $32.50  Member  Price:  $26.00 


Bryan  Money  by  Fred  Schornstein 

Totally  revised  edition  of  Farran  Zerbe’s  famous  1926  work!  All  varieties  pictured  in  full  color,  with 
hundreds  of  new  listings,  rarity  scale,  full-size  text  and  dozens  of  period  cartoons.  Hardbound,  dust 
jacket. 

Retail  Price:  $29.95  Member  Price:  $24.00 


California  Tokens  by  Charles  V.  Kappen 

TAMS’  all-time  best  seller!  1994  reprint,  revised  index,  illustrated.  High-quality,  cloth  binding,  754 
pages. 

Retail  Price:  $45.00  Member  Price:  $36.00 

Louisiana  Trade  Tokens  by  Louis  Crawford  and  Glyn  Farber 

Second  edition,  revised  listings,  new  rarities,  many  new  photos!  Hardbound,  large  format,  560 
pages. 

Retail  Price:  $44.95  Member  Price:  $36.00 

The  Medals  of  Franklin  by  Phil  W.  Greenslet 

Hundreds  of  popular  and  obscure  Franklin  issues.  Highest-quality  cloth  binding,  large  format,  232 
pages. 

Retail  Price:  $39.95  Member  Price:  $32.00 

South  Carolina  Tokens  by  Tony  Chibbaro 

Highly  acclaimed,  with  1,300+  photos.  Highest-quality  cloth  binding,  recycled  paper,  262  pages. 

Retail  Price:  $49.95  Member  Price:  $39.95 

Special,  numbered,  autographed  edition:  $75.00 

The  Tokens,  Checks,  Metallic  Tickets,  Passes  and  Tallies  of  the 
British  Caribbean  & Bermuda  by  Bob  Lyall 

Award  winning!  Historical  information,  index,  bibliography,  450  photos.  High-quality  cloth  binding, 
enameled  paper,  210  pages. 

Retail  Price:  $35.00  Member  Price:  $28.00 

Special,  numbered,  autographed  edition:  $75.00 

Add  $3.00  per  book  for  postage  and  shipping.  Make  checks  payable  to: 

Token  and  Medal  Society 

c/o  Mark  Lighterman 

P.O.  Box  471518,  Lake  Monroe,  FL  32747 
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NEWS  & NOTES 


by  W&yne  K.  Homren 

The  New  Medallists 

The  April  9,  2012,  issue  of  Coin  World  included  a short  article 
about  a new  medal  exhibit  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in 
London.  The  article  is  unillustrated,  but  gave  a link  to  the  exhibit 
page  on  the  museum's  web  site,  www.vam.ac.uk/content/articles 

/t/the-new-medallists/.  The  site 
is  well-illusti'ated,  and  there  are 
some  very  interesting  medals 
pictured.  Several  are  shown 
above  from  sculptors  Natasha 
Ratcliffe  and  Heidi  Hinder. 
TIere  also  are  some  excepts 
from  the  site,  but  be  sure  to 
visit  the  site  for  more. 

The  V&A  is  one  of  my 
favorite  museums,  a highlight 
of  my  time  in  Hinclon  in  2007. 
The  self-titled  “world's  greatest 
museum  of  art  and  design”  is 
exactly  that,  and  more.  Wliere 
better  to  showcase  medallic 
design? 

Natasha  Ratcliffe,  Petra  Mills,  Sara  Richards,  Chloe  Shaw, 
Phoebe  Stannard  and  Heidi  1 linder  are  the  “New  Medallists”  in  the 
V&A  exhibit.  Iheir  work  breathes  new  life  into  the  centuries-old  art 
of  the  medal.  Usually  cast  in  metal,  art  medals  are  small  sculptures, 
made  for  personal  pleasure  or  contemplation.  Often  dee|ily  intro- 
spective, these  objects  are  best  appreciated  in  the  hand,  where  they 
may  connect  intimately  with  their  (be)hf)lder. 

In  this  display,  the  “New  Aledallists”  tell  ns  the  thoughts 
behind  the  medals  they  created  and  how  works  by  their  mentors  and 


objects  from  the  V&A  collections  have  inspired  their  practice.  The 
display  celebrates  the  first  six  years  of  the  “New  Medallist”  scheme, 
an  initiative  run  by  the  British  Art  Medal  Society  (BAMS)  in  associ- 
ation with  the  V&A,  the  British  Museum  and  the  Royal  Mint  and 
supported  by  the  ES.G.  Robinson  Trust.  By  nurturing  a new  gener- 
ation of  British  medallists,  the  New  Medallist  scheme  is  designed  to 
stimulate  the  field's  originality.  In  making  a contribution  to  die  pre- 
sent, the  “New  Medallists”  will  shape  the  future  of  medals  in  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  beyond. 

The  Iris  M^reless  Telegraph  Art  Deco  Medal 

I guess  I'm  a sucker  for  Art  Deco.  This  medal  caught  my  eye  in 
Joe  Levine’s  Presidential  Coin  & Antique  Company 
email  Token  & Medal  sale  list  #27.  Joe  email 
isJLevine968@aol.com 

IRIS  - 'WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 
ART  DECO  MEDAL,  1927.  CGI: 

3:1 16A  67.5mm.  Bronze.  Paul  Marcel 
Dammann,  Sc.  (Paris  Mint.  Edge 
marked  with  cornucopia  BRONZE.) 

Choice  AU.  Obverse  with  a classical 
figure  of  Iris,  stepping  through  the 
clouds  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  con- 
tained within  a rainbow  behind  her.  The 
reverse  bears  a globe  encircled  by  an 
antenna  emitting  radio  waves.  Below: 

TSF  (tdegrnphic  sans  fil  - wireles.s) 

Mark  Jones  notes  that  in  this 
medal:  “Dammann  was  able  to  glori- 
fy that  most  intangible  of  achieve- 
ments, the  radio,  by  taking  the  classical 
figure.  Iris,  who  was  traditionally  a mes- 
.senger  of  the  gods,  and  adapting  her  sym- 
bolic significance  to  modern  times.  She  is  shown 
with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  contained  with  the  rainbow,  with  which 
she  is  generally  associated,  to  indicate  the  speed  with  which  radio 
waves  move  through  the  heavens.” 

This  is  truly  one  of  the  classic  art  deco  images. 
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‘Psalm  of  David’  theme  of  AINA’s  2012  medal 

The  2012  32mm  golden-brass  medal  issued  by  the  American  Israel  Numismatic 
Association  reproduces  the  design  from  rare  Danish  coins  issued  in  1644  and  1645  by 
a Jewish  Mint  Master  (Albert  Dionis) — featuring  the  Tetragrammaton  (the  Hebrew  4-let- 
ter name  of  God,  commonly  translated  as  “Jehovah”),  as  part  of  a Psalm  of  David 
(2:12):  “Elohim  sofem  sarik”  in  Hebrew,  “Deus  est  Justus  Judex”  in  Latin,  and  “God  is  a 
righteous  judge”  in  English.  The  AINA  logo,  on  the  reverse,  was  designed  by  Nathan 
Sobel.  Just  900  medals  were  minted  in  prooflike  quality  by  The  Highland  Mint,  and  were 
sent  to  all  paid-up  AINA  members.  The  medal  will  be  sent  to  new  2012  members  sending 
$25  dues  to  AINA,  P.O.  Box  20255,  Fountain  Hills,  AZ  85269.  The  medals  are  also  avail- 
able from  AINA  for  $3  each  plus  $2  per  order  for  shipping.  AINA  members  receive  the 
full-color  bi-monthly  magazine  The  Shekel,  with  articles  about  Biblical,  Judaic  and 
Israeli  coins,  medals,  tokens  and  paper  money.  An  excellent  article  about  coins  and 
medals  featuring  the  Tetragrammaton  (“Jehovah”)  was  published  in  the  March-April 
2011  issue  of  The  Shekel  and  in  a book  Use  of  God’s  Name  Jehovah  on  Coins,  Medals, 
Token  and  Jetons  by  AINA  member  Saul  Needleman  Ph.D.,  according  to  Mel  Wacks, 
President  of  the  American  Israel  Numismatic  Association. 


Wayne’s  Numismatic  Diary,  April  15,  2012 

Tuesd;!)’  night  was  the  April  meeting  ot  my  northern  Virginia 
numismatic  social  group,  Nimm/is  Nova.  We  met  at  Legal  Seafoods 
in  the  Tyson's  Galleria.  Eric  Schena  was  our  host  and  he’d 
arranged  for  a private  room. 

The  venue  was  great.  Our  table  was 
arranged  in  a large  square,  making  it  easy  for 
evert’one  to  see  and  talk  to  everyone  else. 

The  room  had  some  e.xtra  tables  set  up,  and 
these  were  used  to  display  some  e.xhibits.  I 
laid  out  some  recent  purchases  including 
the  bronze  and  silvered  Eric  Newman 
medals  made  by  the  Rittenhouse  Society 
and  the  recent  Medal  Collectors  of 
.\merica  medal.  I was  most  proud  to  show 
my  “splasher”  or  lead  die  trial  of  a Carnegie 
Hero  medal,  shown  at  right. 

Jon  Radel  displayed  his  copy  of  Robert 
Pepping’s  New  Zealand  History  Notes  on  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  Bank  Notes.  Eric  had  declared  a 
theme  of  “Death  and  Taxes,”  and  displayed  an  original  tax  collec- 
tor’s ledger  from  a town  in  Virginia.  Later  he  passed  around  two 
pieces  from  his  wife  Heather's  collection  of  undertaker  tokens.  We 
gave  her  the  nickname  “Morticia”. 

On  a different  topic  Eric  also  passed 
around  a token  with  a possible  connec- 
tion to  the  .Andy  Griffith  Show'.  He 
writes;  “Here’s  the  I.  T.  Banks  token 
(at  right)  from  Mayberry,  in  Patrick 
Co.,  V.A.  The  actress  who  played 
Thelma  Lou  said  that  while  Andy 
Griffith  modeled  the  T\^  town  after  Mt. 

Air\',  he  chose  the  name  from  this  Mayberry. 

He  himself  said  someone  else  chose  the 
name.  That  said,  .Mayberry  is  -20  miles 
north  of  .Mt.  Airy  and  the  folks  at  the 
.Vlayberr}'  Trading  Post  said  he  and  his 
father  used  to  come  to  the  store. 

“In  any  event,  I do  like  the  tie-in 
of  tokens  to  TV  shows.  As  far  as  I know, 
the  Banks  tokens  are  the  only  ones  from 
Mayberry.  Next  mission:  get  a token  from 


the  Virginia  Soapstone  Co.  in  Schuyler  (Nelson  Co.).  That’s  where 
the  fadter  of  Earl  Hamner  of  ‘The  V\hltons’  fame  worked.  Walton’s 
Mountain/Rockfish  Depot  was  based  on  Schuyler  and  there’s  a 
museum  there  nowt” 

Other  attendees  included  .Mike  Packard,  Julian 
Leidman,  Joe  Levine,  Gene  Brandenburg,  M'ayne 
Herndon  and  Roger  Burdette.  I sat  next  to  Roger 
and  we  talked  a good  bit  about  one  of  the  book 
manuscripts  he  has  in  progress. 

Gene  brought  along  a book  for  me; 
Report  of  the  Director  of  the  .AEnt  Upon  the 
Production  of  Precious  Metals  in  the  Year 
1891. 1 had  to  let  him  know'  it  was  a common- 
ly seen  item,  although  this  copy  w'as  in  a nice 
binding  with  marbled  boards.  He  had  fun  cr\'- 
ing  to  everyone  how'  I'd  dissed  his  book,  and 
others  went  overboard  noting,  "MEll,  he  did  say  it 
had  a swell  binding..." 

Mike  Packard  brought  the  best  item  of  numismat- 
ic literature  - a nice  copy  of  the  1933  reprint  of  Sylvester 
Crosby's  book  on  1793  Cents  and  Half  Cents.  He'd  bought  it  on 
eBay  for  a song.  Great  findlDavid  Schenkman  had  a neat  token,  ask- 
ing, "MTiat  denomination  is  it?" 

Dave  w'rites:  “I  had  my  denomination  col- 
lection out  of  the  bank  to  photograph  for  an 
article.  Most  collectors  don't  realize  that 
so  many  denominations  and  variations 
exist  (for  example,  in  addition  to  the 
common  5c,  it  can  be  found  expressed 
as  Nickel,  Half  Dime,  Vc,  and  .05c). 

“This  is  one  of  the  neatest;  a 37mm 
silver  token  (at  left)  w'ith  one  dollar 
expressed  as  8 bits,  with  a bit  on  each  of  the 
three  horses  and  5 bits  below'.  The  Seattle 
merchant  that  issued  it,  John  W,  Orth, 
also  issued  tokens  wdth  one  bit  (12'/2c) 
depicted,”  Dave  added. 

Tlie  evening  ended  all  too  .soon. 

It  was  another  w'onderful  night  ot 
numismatic  fellowship  (not  to  men- 
tion decent  food  and  an  abundance  of 
wine.  53 
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MAVERICKS 

by  John  D. Mutch 

With  the  release  by  the 
National  Archives  of  the  1940 
Census  in  April,  a massive  volun- 
teer undertaking  was  started  to 
index  each  individual  counted  so 
that  they  could  be  easily  found. 
On  the  day  of  release,  I readily 
found  my  own  family,  but  that 
was  only  because  I knew  where 
they  lived.  When  the  indexing  is 
completed,  the  job  of  finding 
every  “John  Smith”  will  be 
much  easier  by  using  a search 
engine.  As  one  of  over  100,000  volunteers  involved  in  the 
project,  I have  pored  over  dozens  of  images  of  the  ledger 
pages,  transcribing  good  and  bad  handwriting,  into  a com- 
puter database.  For  my  personal  research  into  Idaho  trade 
tokens,  I concentrated  on  the  Idaho  Census,  but  with  that 
being  done,  I have  also  done  pages  from  a number  of  other 
states. 

The  indexing  process  is  fairly  straightforward,  starting 
with  some  online  practice  exercises  after  downloading  the 
software.  An  image  of  one  Census  ledger  sheet  is  down- 
loaded, and  the  indexer  fills  in  header  information,  then 
proceeds  to  type  what  is  written  in  each  of  the  40  lines  per 
sheet.  Since  the  intent  of  the  indexing  project  is  to  facili- 
tate access  to  the  Census  by  future  researchers,  only  certain 
fields  are  indexed.  The  thought  is  that  most  users  of 
Censuses  are  interested  in  names,  ages,  and  locations,  so  if 
one  is  interested  in  the  occupation,  for  instance,  it  will 
require  looking  at  the  actual  image. 

Each  sheet  is  indexed  independendy  by  two  people.  If 
there  is  a match,  then  there  is  no  further  human  involve- 
ment. Mismatches  are  routed  to  an  arbitrator  who  looks  at 
the  image  and  the  input  from  the  two  indexers  to  deter- 
mine the  correct  information.  After  a state  is  completely 
indexed  and  arbitrated,  further  computer  work  takes  place 
before  release  to  the  public.  As  of  the  first  week  in  May, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Delaware,  Kansas,  and  Nevada 
are  available  and  a dozen  or  so  other  states  should  he 
online  within  a few  weeks.  The  whole  project  will  proba- 
bly take  several  months  to  complete  - there  were  a lot  of 
people  in  the  more-populated  states! 

The  1 940  Census  has  both  good  and  bad  features  for 
token  researchers.  Best  is  the  question  asking  where  each 
individual  (5  years  anti  older)  resided  on  the  first  of  April, 
1935.  This  gives  a snapshot  view  to  track  people  between 
the  Ciensus  years.  The  worst  feature  is  the  fact  that  enu- 
merators often  accepted  nicknames  for  individuals. 
Putting  down  “Jimmie”  ft)r  “James”  is  had  enough  - most 
computer  search  engines  don’t  do  well  with  this  sort  of 
“fuzzy  logic”  - hut  |)utting  tiown  “Butch”  for  who  knows 
what  doesn’t  wf>rk  at  all! 

Ihe  result  of  the  above  is  that  1 have  gotten  even  far- 
ther behind  with  re|iorting  all  the  maverick  attributions 
that  have  been  submitted.  So  please  Itear  with  me  while  I 
work  to  catch  up! 


Maverick  Attributions 


2193  & 10657 

Issuer:  PETERS  THE  GROCER,  Oakland,  CA 
Attributed  by:  John  Byars,  Richard  Greever 
Reference:  Ingle  Shipping  Record  (Order  2947  shipped  to 
John  J.  Peters  about  1916) 

11699 

Issuer.  THE  IDLE  HOUR  / HARTMAN  BROS.,  Aurelia, 
lA 

Attributed  by:  Luke  J ohnson 
Reference  Henderson’s  lA  Book 

11746  & 17392 

Issuer  F.  J.  SILER  / BROADWAY,  Qeveland,  OH 
Attributed  by:  Richard  Greever,  Dale  Wlges 
References:  1905  OH  Dun  Directory  (Frank  J.  Siler  - 
Liquors),  1910  Census  (Frank  J.  Siler  - Proprietor  - Liquor 
Provisions) 

12123 

Issuer  NORTH  STAR  DAIRY,  Battle  Creek,  lA 
Attributed  by:  Luke  Johnson 
Reference  Henderson’s  LA  Book 

13299 

Issuer  THE  SNUG  / R.  H.  EDGERLY,  Elkhart,  IN 
Attributed  by:  Richard  Greever 

References:  1880  Census  (Royal  H.  Edgerly  - Saloon 
Keeper),  1 890  Elkhart,  IN  Qty  Directory  (Roy  H.  Edgerly 
- Saloon  - 1 14  S.  Main) 

14749 

Issuer  WM.  BARKHAHN,  Manitowoc,  WI 
Attributed  by:  John  Mutch,  Hank  Thoele,  Louie  Stubler, 
Richard  Greever 

References:  1900  & 1910  Censuses,  1894  - 1911  WI 
Gazetteers  (William  Barkhahn  - Saloon  Keeper),  1915 
Manitowoc,  WI  City  Directory  (Wm  Barkhahn  - 
Concordia  Saloon  - 1236  S.  10th) 

16268 

Issuer  WEBSTER'S  CIGAR  STORE  / 402  NORTH  8TH, 
Richmond,  IN 
Attributed  by:  Jay  Butler 

Reference:  1947  Richmond,  IN  City  Directory  (Pinky  L 
& Sami  Webster  - Billiards  - 402  N.  8th) 

17971 

Issuer  BELL  AIRCRAT’ECORP.,  Niagara  Falls,  NY 
Attributed  by:  Pat  Barnard 

Reference:  Barnard’s  Tokens  of  Niagara  County,  N)^ 
(Issued  for  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
plant.) 

17805 

Is.sucr  I ANDFR  POOL  I lALL  Linder,  \YY 
Attributctl  by:  John  Mutch 
Refaxaice  Bowker  & lee’s  VW  Book 

17818 

Usua-:  LIMIT  lOUSKOMT,/  1561  1 lOWARD  ST'.,  Chicago,  IL 
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.Aftrihutwl  by:  John  Miitcli 
RdaxiKV:  \’ackett;)'s  IL  Book 

17825 

Issuer  l,UNL\  BlI  J J.\RD  PARIXIR  / T'.  E.  1 JU  ARD  / 1 Wz  N. 
FORS\'ll  1 ST.,  .\tlimta,  CIA 
.Attributed  by;  R;indy  Partin 

Reference;  1P20  Census  (Tbomas  FJder  lillarcl  - Manager  - Pool 
Room) 

17829 

Issuer  MACKS  / 1 16  QAPITDL  ST,  Charleston,  \AV 
.Attributed  by:  Donald  Qilford 

References;  1935  through  1942M3  Charleston,  WAMelephone 
Directories  (Mack’s  Billiards  - 1 16  Capitol),  1948  Charleston, 
\\A’  Qu’  Director}'  (Mack’s  Place  - Adeeb  M.  McGirus  - 1 1 6 
Capitol  St.),  1949  \AA'D&B  Directory  (Mack’s  Place  - Billiards) 

17832 

Issuer  .ALANHATTAN  BEACH  HOTEL,  Coney  Island, 
Broold\Ti,  IW 

.Attributed  by:  Louie  Stubler 

Reference  1905  Hotel  Red  Book  (Coney  Island  Hotel  -T.  F. 
Silleck,  .Mgr) 

17833 

Issuer  .\LARDI  GEAS  HOTEE  Coney  Island,  Brooklyn,  NY 
.Attributed  by:  Robert  Leonard 

References:  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  17  Jan  1926  (“Mardi  Gras 
Hotel  at  Surf  Avenue  and  West  Thirteenth  Street  was  one  of  the 
area’s  saloons  before  Prohibition.”) 

17834 

Issuer  .MAREK'S  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE/  2759  W.  47TH  ST, 
Chicago,  IL 

.Attributed  by:  Robert  Leonard 

References:  Chicago  Daily  Tribtme  1 1 Oct  1954  (“An  off-duty 
policeman  walked  in  on  a holdup  at  Joseph  Marek’s  Little 
Hawaii  tavern  at  2759  W.  47th  St.”) 

17839 

Issuer  McFARIAND,  STAFFORD  & CO.  / GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS / AIARKDALE,  Markdale,  ON,  Canada 
.Attributed  by:  John  Mutch,  Robert  Leonard 
Reference:  Flesherton  (Ontario)  Advance  30  Mar  1905  advertise- 
ment (McFarland,  Stafford  & Co.’s  Big  Store  - Markdale, 
Ontario) 

17841 

Issuer  MEACHAM  & GAT  .BREATH,  Memphis,  TN 
Attributed  by:  Ray  Brown 

References:  1856  Memphis,  TN Qty  Directory  (Meacham  & 
Galbreath  - 6 Front  Row  - Commission  Merchants),  Keating’s 
1888  Histoiy  of  Memphis  (W.  B.  Galbreath  & Mecham  - 
Commission  Merchants) 

17846 

Issuer  J.  H.MENK/BILUARD  PARLOR/  3333  FULLER- 
TON AVE,  Chicago,  IL 
.Attributed  by:  Louie  Stubler 

Reference:  1928  IL  Bradstreet  Directory  (John  H.  Menk  - Qgars 
& Billiards) 


17850 

Issuer;  MIN(X)  BLIFFE17  33  S.  20'  ST'.,  .Sr.  Umis,  MO 
.‘Attributetl  by:  Bnice  Smith 

References:  1914  St.  Dniis,  MO  Red  Book  Director}'  (, Mingo 
Buffet  - Saloon  - William  Fxlmond  - 33  S.  20th),  Business  card 
from  .Mingo  Buffet 

■ CLL  OLIVI  39S  (/^  , nOBCttr  T «corT. 

IT 

The  Mingo  Buffet 

mm  ■ w wi 

WM  EDMOND.  Prop 

First-Class  Wines.  Liquors  & Cigars 

ANHfu»Cf«-Su«CM  BitR  ON  Tap  PIANO  MUSIC 

•f  33  S.  20TH  STREET 
"*<^**>”  St.  Louis.  Mo 


PRESCRIPTION  TO  SUCCESS. 

5 drops  of  Rood  manner!:: 

1 ounce  of  common  scii>c  ; 

12  ouiices  of  consideration 

Put  over  a gentle  lire  of  self  respect,  boiled  down  to 
2 ounces  of  forgelfullne.ss : sweeten  with  manhood. 

Take  9 drops  3 times  a day  before  each  meal.  This 
prescription  can  be  filled  at  the  Home  of  Undnslanding, 
next  door  to  Reason,  on  Indifferent  Stieel,  in  the  C//jo/ 
Content. 

photos  courtesy  eBay  sdler  jnsk5 1 

Corrections 


2193  & 10657  PETERS  THE  GROCER  - delete  attribu- 
tion to  Evanstdlle,  IN  in  favor  of  the  above. 

3213  MURPHYS  PLACE/  42 1 CHEVROLET  .AVE  - delete 
attribution  to  Chicago,  IL  as  the  address  does  not  exist  there. 
Retain  attribution  to  Flint,  ML 

7189  OLD  HOMESTEAD  / O.  R.  delete  attribution  to  Crete, 

NE  as  it  was  attributed  based  on  a self-identified  token  only  and 
is  not  in  NETCC’s  NE  Book. 

11746  & 17392  E.  J.  SILER  - delete  attribution  to 
Chicago,  IL  in  favor  of  the  above.  No  Chicago  references 
have  been  found. 

12532  is  Smith  & Gorham,  not  Corham. 

14413  E.  E Co.  O.  U.  of  A - delete  attribution  to  Colville,  WA 
See  attribution  in  last  issue. 

17827  is  John  H.,  not  John  M.  Ludier. 

Listings 

To  have  your  mavericks  listed  in  this  column,  mail 
them  to  the  Maverick  Editor  at  the  address  below.  Please 
do  not  send  “initials-  or  numbers-only”  mavericks  or  other 
pieces  with  only  a slim  chance  of  being  attributed.  Since 
photographs  or  rubbings  do  not  reproduce  adequately. 
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TAMS  Secretary’s  Report 

Submitted  by  Kathy  Freeland 

5-10-12 


NEV\'iVlEMBERS 

Mail# 

Name 

State 

Collects 

Sponsor 

8407 

Hugo  Sandelin 

ME 

Maine  fort  tokens,  bbc  tokens 

David  Schenkman 

8408 

Bill  Fivaz 

GA 

US  Coins,  EW,  Hobo  Mckels 

8409 

Ed  Schlesinger 

LA 

Louisiana  Store  cards.  Advertising  & trade  tokens 

David  Schenkman 

8410 

Tom  Carson 

TN 

Merchant  tokens  (esp.  Chattanooga),  S Dak.&  Vermont 

Peter  Irion 

8411 

Tom  Washburn 

MO 

Adissouri  trade  tokens,  Hawaii  tokens 

8412 

Hazelton  Majors 

AID 

CWT,  HTI,  Washington 

8413 

Bradley  DeGrande 

MI 

8414 

M^alther  Ellis 

AZ 

US.  Mint  Medals 

8415 

Qassical  Num.  Gp. 

PA 

COMP 

Dave  Harper 

W1 

RhNSX\TED  MEAffiBRS 

Robert  Merchant 

PA 

Resigned 

5664 

Richard  L Maki 

M 

7597 

Robert  W Erye 

KS 

8378 

John  Sings 

UK 

Deceased 

69 

Gordon  Medcalf 

HI 

8273 

Bob  Slovak 

OH 

Address  Change 

7517 

OHNS  C/O  Ralph  Winter,  MI 

1308 

Walter  Caldwell 

MV 

LJV1178 

J Roger  Bolz 

NE 

7645 

Stephen  Parker 

TX 

7854 

Bruce  Mosher 

NJ 

6614 

Mike  Gross 

OR 

8016 

Robert  Hewey 

CT 

B,\d  Addrics 

8355 

Jim  Collins 

GA 

280 

Bill  Murray 

TX 

8124 

Stanley  L Grilfeth 

CA 

7779 

Bill  Makosey 

MI 

Droppid 

Robert  laibetkin 

John  Merecki 

Christine  Brennecke 

Michelle  Da  Via 

Richard  W.  Chadwick 

Stan  Varnon 

WilliamJ.  Adams 

John  AWunderlich 

Stephen 

J.  Shaw 

Walter  Caldwell 

Joseph  A.  Kiss 

Dave  Andreas 

Walter  (Henn 

John  M.  I hitcheson 

Brian  Silliman 

Dan  Cronich 

CTarl  ()st)orne 

Bernard  P.  May 

Ceorge  Guzik 

David  .Sklow 

I^hilip  R. Byrnes 

Alan  M.  Meghrig 

Phil  W.  Cireenslet 

Caiy  Kamen 

Mike  Miller,  KY 

Maria  Fwans 

Bill  Murray 

Richard  Pfender 

diaries  A.  Bianco 

Edward  Novick 

Patrick  Segi'avcs 

Charles  L Crews 

l>es  L .Smith 

Dirty  liiiseai 

I larold  Uvi 

Cecil  Webster 

Merrill  P.  Choate 

John  Dirts 

Arnold  VMntleld 

Andy  Kaiitiiian 

1)  Waynejohnson 

'W  Yates 

Christopher  J.  .Salmon 

Bob  Adams 

Ihomas 

P.  Rigney 

Michael  Weaver 

Delbert  V.  Biy'ant 

Aaron  Packard 

Donald 

Bickhart 

Christine  1 la 

■key 

Joe  I hirst 

Mark  .Schle]i|)borst 

( Ireg  I larvat 
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scml  the  actual  token.s  to  he  pliotoifraplied  anil  li.stetl. 
Packatje  tliein  securely,  aiul  include  stamps  or  a check 
inaile  t)ut  to  me  to  cover  return  postage  aiul  insurance, 
indicating  desired  insurance  valuation.  .Vs  always,  it  you 
have  mavericks  you  woidil  like  hioked  up  in  the  I'AAIS 
database,  e-mail  or  send  me  a list  and  1 will  he  glad  to 
check  them.  John  D.  Mutch 

793 1 C'jTCsrvvtx)d  Diive 
ID  83704-3022 

E-mail:  tokens@idahov;uidals.com 


18000 

CTbv:  JOE'S /BONUS/ 
.\10NT7t' 

Re%-:  INTR.VDE/5C 
22mm  Rd  Br 


18001 

Obv:  JOES / OJE/ BUFFET 

Re\':  Same 

2lmjn  Rd(Ovco)  Br 


18002 

Obv:  JR.  CRAMBER / 10  / OF 
COMAIERCE 
Re%-:  INTR.\DE/10C 
26mm  Rd  Br 


18003 

Obv:  KT.F.FN  POOF  HAT  .1. 
Rev-  INTR.\DE/5C 
22711m  Rd  Br 


18004 

Obv:  KLOTTER'S 
Rev:  GOOD  FOR /5c /IN 
TRADE /ATTHE  BAR 
25vim  Rd  Br 


18(X)5 

Obv:  {X:iUBRi:/(AVlB10/ 
1896 

Rev:  E/  lOO/P 
2 hum  Rd  IVm 


18006 

Obv:  UCEO  1 '.UROPA  / TUN- 
DADO /EN/  1882 
Rev:  1/- 
25mm  Rd  Wm 


18007 

Obv:  FRED/KOERBER/ 
BAKERY 

Rev:  GOOD  FOR/ 10c/ 
LOAF /OF /BREAD 
50mm  S8  Al 


18008 

Obv:  L/LOCAL/LL/NO. 
57/L 

Rev:  GOOD  FOR  / 1 Oc  / IN 

EXCHANGE 

23mm  Rd  Br 


18009 

Obv:  lANGHAM/GOOD 
FOR /5C/ IN  TRADE  (Al 
Inc) 

Rev:  Plain 
20mm  Rd  Br 


18010 

Obv:  LEE'S /AUTO /STAGE 
Rev:  Blank  (Anillo  Restrike) 
24mm  Rd  Al 
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18011 

Obv:  LEGION/ POST 899 
Rev:  GOOD  / FOR  50c  IN/ 
TRADE 

23vnn  Rd  Pl(Blk  wAVht) 


18012 

Obv:  LOU’S /LUNCH 
Rev:  GOOD  FOR/ 5c /IN 
TRADE 
22mm  Rd  A1 


18013 

Obv:  TON\"  LUX'S /BAR 
Rev:  2*/2c/ WHISKEY/ A/ 
SPECIALTY 
23mm  Oc  A1 


18014 

Obv:  MACS  IGA  FOODUN- 
ER  / 1 Oc  / CHECK  / CASH- 
ING/TOKEN 
Rev:  REDEEMABLE /FOR/ 
MERCHANDISE  / ONLY 
26mm  Rd  Al 


18015 

Obv:  C ;MADOREY 

Rev:  aX)D  FOR  / 5 / CENTS 

/AT'IHF./BAR 

19mm  Rd  Br 


18016 

(Mjv:  W.  M.  MEIJCK(Inc)/l 
/GI  ASS  SODA 
Rev:  Plain 
25mm  Rd  Br 


18017 

Obv:  J.  M.  COWAN /MON- 
ROE HOUSE /PROP. 

Rev:  GOOD  FOR/ 5 /IN 
MERCHANDISE 
24mm  Rd  Al 


18018 

Obv:  R.  MOORE  / 5 (All  Inc) 
Rev:  Plain 
23.5mm  Rd  Br 


18019 

Obv:  J.  W.  MOSER 
Rev:  GOOD  FOR /5c/ IN 
TRADE 
21mm  Rd  Br 


18020 

Obv:  (Running  Figure  Logo)  / 
MUD  RUNNER’S  COIN 
Rev:  GOOD  FOR  / 1 Oc  / IN 
TRADE  / ONLY  / MUD  RUN- 
NER'S  ROOST 
25mm  Rd  Al 


18021 

Obv:  HARRY  iMUNSON/ 

EIUNKIJN  /CAHi 

Rc-v:  CX)ODEOR/5c/IN 

■|R/\DE 

24. 5mm  Rd  Br 
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18022 

CMn:  NFJDR.\LTO'S/1NN 
Rc%:  C:OOD/FOR  lOe  IN/ 
IRVDE 

22mm  Sq  Pl(Blk  wAi'ht) 


18023 

Obv:  GENE  OELSN’ER  / 5 / 
CENTR  (.\11  Inc) 

Rev:  Same 

21711711  Rd  ,T/ 


18024 

Obv:  WILL  O'BRIEN/  5c 
(All  Inc) 

Rev:  Plain 

25777771  Rd  87- 


18025 

Obv:  OLUE(Inc) 

Rev:  GOOD  FOR/ 5c /IN 
TRADE  / AT  BAR  (All  Inc) 
29777m  Rd  B?- 


18026 

Obv:  B PARTRIDGE  (Inc) 
Rev:  Blank  (May  be  worn  large 
cent) 

28mm  Rd  Br 


18027 

Obv:  PAUL’S  CAFE  (Inc) 
Rev:  GOOD  FOR/ 5c /AT 
THE  BAR  (All  Inc) 

24777777  Rd  6r 

To  be  conttTrued . . . 


NEIDRAUER'S 

IHN 


Eiich  member  is  entitled  to  one  free  “Marketplace”  classi- 
fied of  25  words  per  issue.  Additional  words  (or  ads)  are  accept- 
ed, but  must  be  accompanied  by  payment  of  lOc  |)er  word.  Ads 
over  25  words  that  are  not  accompanied  by  payment  may  be 
edited  to  the  25-word  limit.  Only  ads  related  to  exonumia  will 
be  accepted  and  must  be  different  in  each  i.ssue.  Ads  for  up  to 
three  issues  can  be  submitted  at  one  time;  each  should  be  print- 
ed or  typed  on  a .separate  sheet  of  paper  or  e-mailed  as  separate 
attachments.  DO  NOT  CAPITALIZF)  WORDS!!!  Send  to 
TAMS  Editor/Publisher  Fred  Reed,  PO  Box  1 18162,  Garrollton, 
TX  7 50 1 1 08 1 62 , or  preferably  to  fred@spmc.org. 


Buying  and  selling  Hard  Times  and  early  American  tokens.  1 pay  more! 
Want  lists  serviced.  Steve  Dabney,  217-355-8041. 

Lafayette  Wanted:  Advanced  collector  of  Lafayette  medals/cxomimia 
wishes  to  add  to  his  collection.  Respond  witli  infomiation  to  hrklyn- 
vt@comcast.net. 

Wanted:  Minnesota  Centennial  So-Called  Dollars.  UK  #s  517,  518, 
519,  521-525.  Also  unlisted  types  wanted.  Don  Niemi,  PO  Box 
2214,  Sumner,  WA 98390. 

Arizona  Token  Collector  with  3 1 different  states’  tokens  for  Trade  or 
Sale.  Wllie  Hegel,  16994  S.  Joshua  Tree  Rd.,  Mayer,  AZ  86333 
(928)  632-5130. 

Masonic  Chapter  Pennies  - Aurora,  CO  #61,  Crossett,  .AR  #123, 
MorristowTi,  TN#79,  McGregor,  LA  #27,  $10.00  each.  All  obsolete. 
Maurice  Storck,  775  M/  Roger  #214,  Tucson,  AZ  85705. 

TAMS  Editor  Fred  Reed  seeks  assistance  (information,  images,  etc.)  for 
new  book  on  James  Earle  Fraser  and  Laura  Gardin  Fraser.  .Articles 
from  general  press  especially  wanted.  Contaa  fred@spmc.org 

Selling  TAMS  Journal  back  issues  - Complete  years  1972Ak)112, 
1975/Voll5,  1977/Voll7,  1980/Vol20,  1981/Vol21,  1982A’ol22, 
1987/Vol27,  and  1992/Vol32.  Nearly  complete  years  1973A'oll3, 
1974/Voll4,  1976/Voll6,  1978/Voll8,  1979A'’oll9,  1993A’ol33, 
1994/Vol34,  and  1995/Vol35.  Scattered  other  issues  available.  E- 
mail  offer  - rsthomp@comcast.net. 

>htional  Scrip  Collectors  Associations  is  currently  editing  Edkins  Coal 
Company  Catalogs.  Please  send  unlisted  tokens  with  exact  wording, 
line  breaks,  millimeter  and  composition.  Or  picture!  Mavericks 
accepted!  Help  make  these  Catalogs  remain  known  as  the  authoriw 
on  ALL  STATES  Coal  Scrip.  Send  to  MIKE  WILLIAMS  collectto- 
kens@gmail.com  OR  Send  info  to  4434  Sutherland  AML  #101 13 
Knoxville,  TN37939. 

Wanted:  Old  U.S.  transportation  tickets  from  railroad,  trolle)',  stage, 
turnpike,  omnibus,  bridge,  ferry,  etc.  Dan  Benice,  PO  Box  5708, 
Cary,  NC27512.  dbtix@hocmail.com. 

500  Different  Video  Arcade  Tokens  $225.00,  1,000  Different  Video 
Arcade  Tokens  $485.00,  25  Different  Prison  Tokens  $100.00. 
Walter  W^ujak,  1508  Christina  Street,  Rockford,  IL61 104-4709. 

Buying  and  Selling.  Jewish-related  coins,  tokens,  paper  all  tvyies  of 
exonumia  and  ephemera.  Bill  Rosenblum,  P.O.  Box  785,  Littleton 
CO  80160-0785.  Bill@RosenbIumcoins.com. 

Your  Free  Ads  Could  Appear  Here  in  the  coming  issues,  but  readers  will 
never  see  diem  if  you  don’t  sent  them  in  to  the  Editor.  Do  it  now! 

Qare’s  Place  (Akron,  Iowa)  GF  5c  IT,  round,  alum.  $1.00  cash  plus 
SASE  James  Vander  Helm,  18618  Birch  Ave.,  Akron,  Iowa  51001. 

Buying  Bryan  Money:  Please  contact  me  if  you  have  Bty'an  Mone\-  to 
sell;  raw  or  certified.  Tiffany  issues  will  conunand  premium.  Nick 
D’Amico:  telephone  (201)923-4341.  **' 


If  you  didn't  place  your  Free  25-word  ad 
Email  the  editor  (fred@spmc.org) 
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TAMS  Journal 

Information  for  Advertisers 


Advertising  Restrictions 

All  advertisers  in  TAMS  Journal  must  subscribe  to  the  Token  and 
Medal  Society’s  code  of  ethical  standards.  The  editor  is  vested 
with  the  right  to  reject  any  advertising  he  feels  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Society.  All  ads  are  priced  on  a CASH 
IN  ADVANCE  basis.  Further  information  regarding  advertising  is 
available  by  contacting  the  editor/publisher  at  fred@spmc.org. 

Classified  Advertising 

Classified  ads,  up  to  25  words,  are  free  to  all  TAMS  members. 
Only  one  complimentary  ad  per  member  per  issue  can  be 
accepted.  All  free  classifieds  must  be  re-submitted  for  each 
issue.  Members  submitting  ads  in  excess  of  25  words  agree  to 
pay  10  cents  per  word  over  the  25-word  maximum  per  insertion. 

Mail-Bid  Advertising 

Closing  dates  listed  in  mail-bid  ads  should  be  set  six  weeks  after 
the  issue  date  of  the  TAMS  Journal  in  which  the  ad  is  inserted. 
While  the  Token  and  Medal  Society  endeavors  to  place  issues  in 
the  hands  of  its  members  no  later  than  two  or  three  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  issue  date,  it  is  not  obligated  to  do  so.  All  ads  for  mail 
bids  must  include  any  rules  that  apply  to  the  sale  in  question;  the 
term  “usual  rules”  is  not  acceptable. 

Advertising  Rates 

The  rates  listed  below  are  for  camera-ready  copy  only. 
Advertisers  must  supply  all  text  and  art  work;  electronic  files  and 
high-resolution  (300  dpi)  images  or  pdf  files  are  preferred. 
Advertisers  may  be  assessed  an  additional  charge  for  layout  and 
typesetting;  arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with  the 
editor/publisher. 

Contract  Rates 

SIZE  1 ISSUE  3 ISSUES  6 ISSUES 


Full  Page  (7.125”  x 9.5”) 

$200 

$500 

$1000 

Half  Page  (7.125”  x 4.438”) 

$100 

$250 

$500 

Quarter  Page  (3.427”  x 4.438) 

$ 50 

$135 

$270 

Eighth  Page  (3.427”  x 2.093”) 

$ 25 

$75 

$150 

The  above  rates  apply  only  when  the  same  advertisement  is  run 
for  the  length  of  the  contract.  If  ad  copy  is  changed  during  the 
contract  term,  an  additional  charge  may  apply.  The  rate  for 
advertisements  on  the  outside  back  cover  is  $350;  inside  front 
cover  or  inside  back  cover  is  $250  per  issue  on  a contract  basis, 
subject  to  prior  arrangement;  color  may  be  available  for  an  addi- 
tional charge.  Advertisers  may  insert  flyers  in  the  envelopes  in 
which  the  TAMS  Journal  is  mailed.  Contact  the  editor/publisher 
for  additional  information,  deadlines,  and  fees. 


Publication  Deadlines 
Issue  Date 
January-February 
March-April 
May-June 
July-August 
September-October 
November-December 


Contract  Ad  Copy  to  Editor 
Prior  to* 

November  25 
January  25 
March  25 
May  25 
July  25 
September  25 


‘TAMS  Journal  cannoi  guarantee  insertion  of  non-contract 
advertising  copy  or  editorial  submissions  in  a specific  issue 
unless  prior  arrangements  are  made,  nor  can  it  guarantee  accu- 
racy of  such.  All  one-issue  advertising  should  be  submitted  with 
payment  well  in  advance  of  the  above  deadlines.  TAMS  Journal 
will  make  every  effort  to  accommodate  these  advertisers'  wish- 
es, but  simply  cannot  guarantee  placement  of  late  advertising  in 
a specific  issue  unless  advance  notice  and  confirmation  is  given. 

<21 


Pro gress  is  continuing 

Your  editor  has  been  working  on  a book  on  James  Earle 
Fraser  and  Laura  Garden  Fraser  for  at  least  30  years.  At  one 
time  I had  a great  collection  of  their  coins,  medals,  small  sculp- 
tures and  commercial  products  (auctioned  by  longtime  friend 
Joe  Levine’s  Presidential  Coin  & Antique  Co.  in  December 
2003),  and  have  assembled  a great  many  photographs  of  their 
monumental-sized  public  and  private  commissions,  personal 
images  of  this  “First  Family  of  American  Sculpture  and 
Coinage,”  and  what-not.  My  plan  is  to  produce  a joint  biogra- 
phy of  the  two  talented  sculptors  and  a catalog  raisonne  of  their 
work.  My  manuscript  is  now  more  than  400  typed  pages,  so  you 
better  believe  I am  serious  about  this  venture. 

Unfortunately,  although  Joe  Levine  and  Jim  Halperin  and 
others  have  been  very  good  at  giving  me  access  to  Fraser  items 
over  the  years,  I am  without  images  of  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon medals  done  by  the  duo.  I had  black  and  white  scans  of  my 
entire  collection  at  one  time  that  I used  for  articles  in  Coin 
World  in  the  1980s,  but  that  was  a dozen  or  more  computers  ago 
and  is  no  longer  accessible.  At  the  beginning  we  were  using  real 
floppy  disks  about  seven  inches  on  a side!  You  may  remember. 

I need  good  reproduction  quality  images  of  the  common 
medals  like  the  U.S.  Mint  medals  for  Lindbergh,  and  West 
Point,  the  Washington  Centennial  medals  and  plaques,  the  Hall 
of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  medals  . . . you  get  the  idea.  This 
stuff  appears  in  lots  of  sales,  hut  being  cheap  is  never  plated. 

I’ve  published  about  30  articles  on  the  Frasers  in  the  numis- 
matic press  and  internet  in  the  last  30  years,  and  cataloged  their 
medals  for  Coin  World  and  Dick  Johnson’s  database,  hut  a book 
would  finally  tie  a bow  around  my  longstanding  Eraser-interests. 
I hope  to  bring  out  this  book  in  conjunction  with  the  centennial 
of  James  Earle  Fraser’s  Indian  Head-Bison  nickel  in  2013.  I’m 
in  the  process  of  approaching  prospective  publishers  at  this  time. 

If  you  can  help  me,  with  good  quality  images  of  any  Fraser 
item  (especially  the  mundane  or  the  obscure)  I’tl  he  much  oblig- 
ed, and  of  course  you  would  he  acknowledged  in  the  book.  I’m 
also  interested  in  clippings  from  old  magazines  on  anything  hav- 
ing to  do  with  eitherjimmy  or  Luira.  Thanks  for  listening.  <3 

CIVIL  WAR  TOKEN  SOCIETY 

(CWTS)  shares  with  TAMS 
many  of  the  same  goals  and  interests. 

Sample  copies  of  its  quarterly  journal 
are  available  from  CWTS  Secretary 
John  Ostendorf,  523  Hiwasee  Road 

Waxahachie,  TX  75165. 

Learn  more  online  at  www.cwtsociety.com 
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Local  resident  designs  city’s  centennial  medal 


Manhattan  Beach,  CA  resident  James  Gill  has  been  a coin  collector  since  his  grandmother  gave  him  his  grandfa- 
ther’s collection  of  unusual  coins  from  around  the  world  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  He  has  many  favorite  coins. 
“They  are  all  works  of  art,”  he  said.  For  the  city’s  centennial,  he  combined  his  love  for  his  hometown,  Manhattan 

Beach,  with  his  passion  for  numismatics  and  designed 
a medal  for  the  city’s  centennial,  1912-2012.  It’s 
obverse  shows  the  Manhattan  Beach  pier  based 
on  a photograph  he  shot.  Its  reverse  depicts  a 
surfer,  a volleyball  player  and  a seagull  next  to 
the  ocean.  “I  wanted  to  capture  the  most  of 
Manhattan  Beach  as  I could  on  the  medal,”  he 
said.  “It’s  a dream  come  true,  really.” 
Collectors  can  buy  the  silver  medals  for  $85 
/ and  the  bronze  medals  for  $20.  So  far.  Gill  has 
sold  about  40  of  the  silver  and  20  of  the  brass. 
Proceeds  will  be  shared  with  the  town’s  centen- 
nial committee.  To  purchase  a medal,  visit 
www.MB100coin.com.  O 


Fifty  ^ars  Ago  in  TAMS 

By  Paul  Cunningham 


Tht  Joimial  of  the  Token  and  Medal  Society,  volume  two, 
continues  the  seemingly  haphazard  approach  to  its  publication! 
How  long  will  it  take  for  die  Society  to  settle  into  a civilized  pat- 
tern of  a new  issue  every  two  months?  The  last  issue  covered 
.May-June-July-August  and  was  reported  in  the  last  “Fifty  Years 
■Ago  in  TAMS”  here  in  the  xMay-June  2012  issue. 

• Forty  years  ago,  Harley 
Rhodehamel  gathered  material 
from  four  other  listings  to  create 
the  comprehensive  Indian  Trade 
Tokens  of  Arizona  and  New 
iMexico,  complete  with  pictures  of 
virtually  all  the  tokens  listed!  John 
Reynolds  added  recent  data  on 
embossed  storecards.  Robert  Craigo 
continued  with  Part  Two  of  “The 
History  of  Syste?n  Coal  Company 
Scrip,  The  Insurance  Credit  System 
Co.  (1919-1924).”  James  Curto 
listed  and  pictured  six  different 
medals  and  tokens  of  the  xMichigan  National  Liability  Co.  Ben 
Odesser  recalled  the  search  in  “\Miere  is  Neillsville,  Illinois?” 
Joe  DaMch  explained  how  a Merchants  Vending  Machine,  dating 
from  the  1880s  to  about  1930,  worked.  A picture  was  included 
in  the  article.  Melvin  Fuld  added  an  installment  of  “Seldom 
Seen  Tokens,”  a not-to-be-missed  part  of  the  TAMS  issues  from 
this  era.  A short  article  by  Gordon  Dodrill  on  the  Bessemer 
Coal,  Iron  and  Land  Company  Story  rounds  out  this  issue. 

• Thirty  Years  Ago,  the  lead  article  was  “Numismatic 
Momentos  of  the  U.S.S.  Olympia,  Admiral  George  Dewey’s 
Hagship”  by  Wdliam  S.  Dewey,  a TAVIS  member  and  descen- 
dant of  George  Dewey.  Nearly  a dozen  tokens,  medals  or  arti- 
facts are  described  and  pictured.  Joseph  Elrod  described  and  pic- 
tured an  interesting  token  from  the  Oswego  Starch  Company.  A 
number  of  small  articles  were  contributed  to  this  issue  on  a 
medal  honoring  the  Swedish  King,  Canadian  Trade  Dollars,  a 


medal  commemorating  a religious  leader,  “Religious  Occasions 
Honored,”  a medallion  commemorating  gold  prospectors, 
“Amusement  Token  Collectors’  Group  Bregins  Third  Year,”  a 
coin  club  commemorative,  “Santa  Barbara  Commemorates 
MLstern  Mfrite  House,”  and  “CSNA  Issues  Convention  Medal.” 
A large  number  of  maverick  tokens  are  pictured  in  this  issue. 

• Twenty  Years  Ago,  Douglas  Borden  wrote  of  the  “Rubber- 
Tired  Trolleys  and  Their  Tokens.”  These  tokens  were  very  pop- 
ular and  used  in  many  tourist  areas  in  the  U.S.  David  Morice 
explained  some  mysteries  in  “The  Medieval  Coins  of  a Modem 
Kingdom.”  These  are  modem  renditions  of  medieval  coins  or 
tokens.  Jeriy'  Schimmel,  a resident  of  San  Francisco,  researched 
and  reported  on  a local  business  in  “The  .Artifacts  of  Sing 
Chong”  about  an  oriental  bazaar.  A quaint  article  written  by 
John  Vaughn,  a TAMS  non-member,  about  the  Dougalou 
Electric  Mills  Tokens  gives  us  an  interesting  look  into  early  20th 
cenmry,  small  town  America.  Robert  Doyle,  long-time  tele- 
phone token  collector,  writes  of  some  cardboard  telephone 
tokens.  It  answeredthe  question,  “How  could  cardboard  tokens 
possibly  be  used  to  make  phone  calls?”  John  Kallman  shared- 
some  Japanese  amusement  tokens  in  “Gu-Choki-Pa:  Rock- 
Scissor-Paper.” 

• Ten  Years  Ago,  Norman  Peters  revised  his  interests  and 

offered  a new  New  York  service  station  tokens  catalog.  Phil 
Greenslet  offered  his  Part  9 of  the  “xMedals  of  Eranklin,”  a con- 
tinuing project.  Short  articles  and  announcements  concluded 
this  issue:  Jeriy'  Remick  on  the  2002  Maui  trade  tokens;  “Tax 
Token  Publication  Discusses  Many  Boxes,”  “Catalog  of 
xMissouri  Tokens  Planned,”  the  Buffalo  Numismatic  Association 
anniversary,  “Elorida  Token  Society  Newslatter  Published,” 
Malehom  publishing  catalog  supplements;  and  “Chip  Collectors 
Quarterly  Published.”  ^ 


Jewish  Medals  & Tokens 

are  featured  in  virtually  every  issue  of  the  bimonthly 
magazine  The  Shekel,  along  with  full  color  articles 
about  coins  from  ancient  Judaea  to  modern  Israel. 
Join  AINA  and  receive  The  Shekel  and  a free 
annual  medal.  Send  $18  dues  to  AINA,  PO  Box 
20255,  Fountain  Hills,  AZ  85269  or  visit 
www.theshekel.org. 
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$$*VERY  HIGH  DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  PAID  FOR*$$ 

Lincoln  Medals 


Newly  revised  want  list  for  Abraham  Lincoln  medals  by  Charles  Calverley 
(with  right-facing  portrait)  that  have  been  struck  by  Medallic  Art  Company 
in  New  York  City  and  later  in  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

The  striking  of  these  Lincoln  medals  began  in  1909  (the  centennial  of  Lincoln's  birth),  continuing  through 
1988.  There  are  1 7 ditferent  varieties,  with  many  medals  issued  in  two  sizes,  struck  for  various  events  over 
the  years.  Each  has  different  legends  representing  several  institutions  and/or  companies;  and  one  individual 
as  his  personal  medal  (token),  all  of  which  have  been  struck  in  bronze  and  some  in  fine  silver. 

I am  willing  to  pay  VERY  HIGH,  UNPRECEDENTED  DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  for  several  of  these  Calverley- 
Lincoln  medals  I desperately  still  need.  There  are  several  varieties  of  these  Lincoln  medals  I need  to  help 
illustrate  a TAMS  Journal  arUc\e  I am  writing  in  the  near  future  about  Abraham  Lincoln  medallions,  galvano 
plaques  and  medals  that  use  the  Lincoln  image  work  of  the  late  artist  Charles  Calverley  (1833-1914). 


Contact  me  if  you  have  any  of  the  following  Calverley-Lincoln  medals: 

1)  2"/w.-inch  medal  with  reverse  that  reads  "THE  GRIP  THAT  SWUNG  THE  AX  IN 
ILLINOIS  WAS  ON  THE  PEN  THAT  SET  A PEOPLE  FREE." 

2)  2"/i-.-inch  medal  with  reverse  that  reads  "WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  NONE...," 
especially  any  still  in  their  original  boxes  and  also  any  struck  in  fine  silver. 

3)  1 ‘/K-inch  gold-plated  medal  with  pendant  loop  and  necklace  ring. 

4)  3 X 2 % inches  |)laquette  with  nine  lines  beginning  "WITH  MALICE  TOWARD 
NONE..."  All  are  struck  in  bronze  and  in  fine  silver. 

,S)  2-inch  award  medal  with  no  obverse  legend  and  reverse  showing  only  the  lighted 
lamp  of  knowledge  above  an  oak  and  laurel  wreath.  My  offer  price  doubles  il  your 
specimen  has  been  engraved  to  an  awardee. 

())  1 '/-int  h merlal  with  obverse  legend  that  reads  " 1 86,5-1 9(i.S  2ND  INAUGURAL 
CENTENNIAI  - ABRAHAM  • LINCOLN".  All  are  struck  in  bronze  and  in  sterling  silver, 
plus  a few  in  14-karat  gold. 


7)  I /..-inch  medal  with  reverse  that  reads  "MAX  M.  SCHWARTZ  NEW  YORK  CITY" 
in  the  center. 

8)  2 '/-inch  medal  (unsigned  at  the  shoulder,  but  C.  Calverley's  work),  with  reverse 
showing  the  19th-(  entury  fayade  of  Ford's  Theatre.  Struc  k in  bronze  and  in  fine  silver. 


CONTACT  ME  FOR  A HIGH  $ OFFER: 

Wm.  Hallam  Webber  (TAMS  Member  8142) 

r.O.  Box  42(^7,  Rockville,  MD  20849 
Rhone  401  -889-7877  (daily  until  midnight) 


Steve  Hayden 

Ci  vil  W arT  okens  .com 


All  of  these  items  were  sold  on  my  weekly  auetions.  What  else  have  you  been  missiii}>? 


Announcing  the  Purchase  of  the  Steve  Tanenbaum  Collections 


Whether  buying  or  selling  contact 

Steve  Hayden 
PO  Box  22514 
Charleston,  SC  29413 
843-973-4556 
civilwartokens@aol.com 


Upcoming  Show  Schedule 

August  7 to  11,  Philadelphia  ANA 
November  15  to  18,  Baltimore  MD 


of  Civil  War  Sutler,  Patriotic  and  Store  Card  tokens  - Soliciting  Want  Listed 


See  web  site  for  a w ide  range  of  slabbed  and  raw  Civil  War  Tokens 
also  Hard  Times,  Merchant,  Bolen,  Communion,  Military,  Sutler 
and  other  tokens 

and  Society  of  Medalist,  NYU  Hall  of  Fame,  Brookgreen  Gardens 
and  other  medals 

finally  Encased  Postage  and  counterstamps 


SIGNATURE*  AUCTIONS 


2012  UPCOMING  AUCTIONS 

U.S.  Coins  • World  Coins  • Currency 


July  12-14  Summer  FUN  US  Coins  • Closed 

August  2-3  Philadelphia  US  Coins  • Consignment  Deadline:  June  20 
^ September  5-6  Long  Beach  World  Coins  • Consignment  Deadline:  July  10 
1 September  5-8  Long  Beach  World  Currency  • Consignment  Deadline:  July  16 
September  5-8  Long  Beach  US  Coins  • Consignment  Deadline:  July  27 
I October  18-20  Dallas  ANA  Currency  • Consignment  Deadline:  August  28 

t 

ii  October  18-20  Dallas  ANA  US  Coins  • Consignment  Deadline:  September  4 
) November  29-30  Houston  US  Coins  • Consignment  Deadline:  October  16 


To  consign  to  one  of  our  upcoming  events, 
please  call  800-872-6467 
ext.  1000  (coins)  or  ext.  1001  (currency). 

All  extensions  have  24-hour  voicemail,  so  call  at  your  convenience. 


Free  catalog  and  The  Collector's  Handbook  ($65  value)  for  new  clients.  Please  submit  auction  invoices  of  $1000+  in  this  category, 
from  any  source.  Include  your  contact  information  and  mail  to  Heritage,  fax  214-409-1425,  email  CatalogOrders@HA.com, 

or  call  866-835-3243,  For  more  details,  go  to  HA.com/FCO. 


Annual  Sales  Exceed  $750  Million  | 700,000+  Online  Bidder-Members 
3500  MAPLE  AVE  • DALLAS,  TEXAS  75219  • 800-872-6467  • HA.com 


HERITAGE 

AUCTIONS 


DALLAS  I NEW  YORK  [ BEVERLY  HILLS  | SAN  FRANCISCO  | PARIS  | GENEVA 

llm 

FL  licenses:  Heritage  Numismatic  Auctions,  Inc.:  AB465;  Currency  Auctions  of  America:  AB2218;  FL  Auctioneer  licenses:  Samuel  Fooso  AU3244; 

Andrea  Voss  AU4034.  Currency  Auctions  of  America  Inc.  AY002035  OR  Heritage  Auctions  Inc:  RY000922:  PA  licenses:  Sam  Foose  AU005443,  Heritage  i„j,'iT,.l.,ir  " 
Numismatic  Auctions,  Inc.:  CA  Bond  «R5B20041 75:  CA  Auctioneer  Bonds:  Samuel  Foose  HRSB20041 78.  TX  Auctioneer  licenses:  Samuel  Foose  11727;  n.+n. 

Andrea  Voss  16406.  Auctions  subject  to  15%  - 17.5%  buyer's  premium.  Visit  HA.com  for  more  information. 


